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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  thesis  is  based  primarily  on  a  study  of  Cicero's 
correspondence,  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  society  in 
that  age  considered  the  proper  attitude  and  conduct  of  one 
individual  towards  another.  The  investigation  has  not  dealt 
with  the  moral  question  whether  a  man's  treatment  of  his 
fellow  was  just  or  unjust,  but  simply  with  what  the  social 
organization  accepted  as  the  customary  or  conventional  act 
under  given  circumstances.  We  are  concerned  with  manners, 
not  morals,  and  these  manners  may  seem  good  or  bad  according 
as  they  please  or  offend  our  own  taste,  but  they  are  equally 
important  in  establishing  a  code  of  etiquette  which  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  a  certain  age  of  society. 

The  purpose,  then,  of  this  paper  is  to  illustrate  through  a 
collation  of  passages  from  Cicero,  and  from  other  writers  of 
that  period,  the  Roman  idea  of  etiquette  which  prevailed 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  The  term  etiquette 
is  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  include  not  only  courtesy  and 
good  manners  but  the  observance  of  conventional  proprieties, 
whether  they  be  loose  or  strict;  not  only  social  duties  and  their 
proper  form,  but  also  customs  which  fashion  allowed,  even 
if  it  did  not  endorse  them.  The  letters  of  Cicero  give  one  the 
impression  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  had  a  delicate 
sense  of  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  courtesy,  and  that 
while  their  standards  do  not  measure  up  to  what  the  twentieth 
century  would  consider  correct,  there  did  exist  a  certain 
amount  of  conventional  decorum,  and  a  more  or  less  general 
regard  for  it  in  so-called  "polite  society." 

In  this  presentation  of  what  the  writer  terms  "Roman 
Etiquette,"  attention  has  been  paid  to  such  influences  upon 
social  formalities  as  the  difference  in  the  rank  of  individuals, 
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which  may  have  been  due  to  their  birth,  oflBcial  position,  age, 
occupation,  or  sex.  Under  the  head  of  social  functions  and 
duties  are  treated  the  customs  which  belong  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests,  and  to  the  recognition  of  such  occasions  as 
birth,  marriage,  or  death.  Further  opportunity  to  study  the 
manners  of  the  Romans  appears  in  their  use  of  compliments 
and  favors,  in  their  habits  of  letter-writing,  and  in  their 
literary  work,  while  their  behavior  at  public  gatherings  is  also 
noted. 

No  complete  description  of  the  customs  which  illustrate 
the  principles  of  etiquette  under  discussion  is  presented  here, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  information  to  the  second- 
ary authorities  cited.  The  only  exhaustive  series  of  refer- 
ences offered  is  that  culled  from  Cicero's  letters,  which  furnish 
a  fund  of  material  for  the  study  of  any  social  problem  in  his 
age;  but  the  investigation  has  also  included  other  works  of 
the  orator,  and  of  authors  who  were  contemporaneous  with 
him  or  later  wrote  about  this  period,  such  as  Nepos,  Catullus, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Livy,  Juvenal,  and  the  Greek  writer,  Plutarch. 

Cicero's  age  is  distinctive  in  that  it  was  one  of  transition. 
Polite  society  had  outgrown  the  rudeness  of  Cato  the  Censor 
and  its  other  rustic  ancestors.  The  culture  and  polish  of 
"  city  life"  had  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  superior  to  the  uncouth 
sturdiness  of  country  breeding.  But  Republican  equality, 
which  still  existed  in  external  form  at  least,  stamped  the  social 
world  with  a  mark  of  democracy  and  freedom,  which  later 
disappeared  under  the  influence  of  an  imperial  court.  In 
matters  of  social  intercourse,  therefore,  the  age  of  Cicero 
marks  a  stage  between  the  simplicity  of  the  early  Republic 
and  the  elaborate  formality  of  the  Empire. 

Cicero's  personal  life  and  that  of  his  associates  may  well 
furnish  us  with  typical  illustrations  of  the  proper  conduct  in 
fashionable  circles  at  the  close  of  the  Republic;  for  the  famous 
orator,  though  not  of  aristocratic  birth,  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  political  and  social  distinction.     His  friends  represented 
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the  wealth  and  nobility  of  Rome,  and  whatever  his  own  success 
or  failure  in  politics,  he  was  always  a  prominent  figure  socially, 
whether  at  his  city  home,  or  in  semi-retirement  at  one  of  his 
villas.  No  one,  moreover,  could  have  been  more  strictly 
conventional  than  Cicero.  Public  opinion  was  at  once  the 
guiding  influence  and  chief  dread  of  his  existence.  We  need 
have  no  fear  that  his  manners  created  comment  by  their 
impropriety,  or  shocked  his  associates  by  their  originality,  as 
did  those  of  his  contemporary,  Cato.  Whatever  people 
approved,  Cicero  must  do;  for  he  could  ill  endure  public 
censure,  as  we  shall  often  see.  We  feel,  then,  that  he  is  a  safe 
guide  through  the  social  world  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  what 
was  accepted  by  him  and  his  associates  may  well  illustrate 
for  us  the  code  of  Roman  etiquette  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
Republic. 


CHAPTER  I 


RECOGNITION  OF  SOCIAL  RANK 

In  any  social  organization  distinction  of  rank  is  apt  to  be 
a  dominant  factor,  and  would,  of  course,  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  etiquette.  Thus  even  in  Repub- 
lican Rome  we  find  that  a  man's  treatment  of  his  associates 
was  more  or  less  influenced  by  their  birth,  official  position, 
age,  ability,  occupation,  or  sex.  "Woman's  Sphere,"  for 
example,  is  no  more  an  idea  of  modern  invention  than  many 
another  social  problem  with  which  Cicero  and  his  contempo- 
raries were  familiar.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  in  this 
connection  that  we  have  to  do  here  not  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  different  classes  of  society,  but  only  with  customs 
observed  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

A.   Influence  of  Birth 

The  Roman  Republic  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  special 
privileges  for  those  of  noble  births  Only  after  long  struggles 
did  the  patricians  share  their  rights  with  the  plebeians,  and  the 
nobles  admit  the  equites  to  their  exclusive  senatorial  body. 
Rome  had,  therefore,  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  To  what  extent 
did  this  establish  social  barriers  in  Cicero's  age?  The  great 
orator  himself  was  a  novus  homo,  who  had  risen  to  the  first  posi- 
tion of  honor  politically  and  socially.  He  therefore  might 
naturally  feel,  or  affect,  as  he  sometimes  did,  a  scorn  for  noble 
birth^.  But  there  is  evidence  that  his  contemporaries  did 
recognize  it  as  a  very  real  distinction.  Thus  Atticus  used  to 
compliment  his  aristocratic  friends  by  presenting  them  with 

1  Momm.  History  of  Rome,  I,  337  ff.  — 

2  In  Verr.  2,  5,  180. 


copies  of  their  family  trees ^.  An  instance  is  Brutus,  who 
could  in  this  way  trace  his  ancestry  to  the  hero  who  expelled 
the  last  of  the  Tarquins^. 

Among  those  at  Brundisium  Caesar  particularized  certain 
"young  men  of  senatorial  families"^  and  it  was  of  them,  too, 
that  Pompey  said,  "such  important  people"  should  be 
rescued  ®.  Quintus  Metellus  put  forth  his  family  rank  as  his 
claim  for  respect  ^,  and  even  Cicero  did  not  fail  to  speak  of 
Dolabella  as  a  "youth  of  noble  birth "^.  He  also  taunted 
Paetus  with  having  many  plebeian  ancestors  whom  he  might 
well  disregard,  though  he  admitted  that  he  also  had  some 
patrician  ones  whose  busts  he  should  keep^  We  cannot  fail 
either  to  note  the  tone  of  respect  with  which  the  orator  writes 
to  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  of  the  "  splendid  position  of  his  family  "^^•, 
nor  his  own  bitterness  at  the  opposition  of  the  aristocrats, 
whose  hatred  for  him  was  not  confined  to  political  matters", 
since  they  were  indignant  that  he  now  possessed  the  Tusculan 
villa  which  had  belonged  to  the  noble  Catulus^-. 

The  existence  of  slavery  is  always  a  striking  recognition  of 

difference  in  birth.     At  Rome,  however,  the  slaves,  who  were 

often  war  captives,  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  a  race  inferior 

to  that  of  their  masters^^,  and  indeed  they  were 
Slaves.  .  ,        .  / 

sometimes  their  superiors  in  natural  ability  or 
in  education.  And  so  the  intelligent  Greeks  who  delighted 
Cicero  by  their  care  and  arrangement  of  his  library^^  who 

'  Alt.  13,  40,  1;  Nep.  Att.  18.  » Att.  7,  8,  3. 

*  Phil.  2,26.  ^F.9,21,3. 

»Caes.  B.  C.  1,  23.  i"  F.  15,  12.     Cf.  Plin.  Ep.  I,  14. 

«^«.  8,  12",  2.  ii  F.  1,  9,  5. 

''  F.  5,  1,  1. 

1'  Att.  4,  5,  2.  Ferrero  (Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,  II:  136  ff.)  thinks  an 
important  factor  in  breaking  down  class  distinctions  at  this  time  was  the  dem- 
ocratic influence  of  the  schools  where  the  sons  of  freedman  and  senator  sat  side 
by  side  according  to  Horace  (Sat.  I:  6,  71  ff.)  We  may  object  to  this  instance 
as  exceptional,  but  even  so,  it  is  significant,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  so  on 
that  account. 

"  Att.  5,  20,  5.  '<  Att.  4,  8",  2. 


assisted  Atticus  in  his  studies^^  or  who  took  charge  of  their 
master's  financial  affairs^^  did  not  hold  the  position  of 
menials. 

Accordingly,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  Cicero's  caring  for 
Tiro's  education  by  personal  instruction^^,  nor  in  his  ever 
watchful  attention  to  his  talented  slave's  comfort  and  happi- 
ness^^. He  frankly  acknowledged  his  dependence  upon  Tiro 
in  his  literary  w^ork^^,  and  he  expressed  his  appreciation  of  his 
many  services  as  carefully  as  if  he  were  addressing  an  associate 
of  equal  rank^°.  When  separated  from  him  Cicero  wrote 
frequent  letters-^  upon  one  occasion  three  on  the  same  day^^. 
This  correspondence  reveals  a  personal  attachment'^,  a 
deferential  respect  for  his  judgment-^,  and  the  fact  that 
Cicero's  friends  also  expressed  their  regard  for  the  cultured 
slave-^.  There  is  no  reference  to  their  relationship  of  master 
and  slave,  nor  anything  to  suggest  that  these  were  not  letters 
to  some  intimate  friend.  The  orator  even  jokes  in  a  familiar 
way  about  Tiro's  wishing  to  have  his  own  letters  included  in 
a  published  correspondence^^. 

This  attitude  toward  a  favorite  slave  cannot  have  been 
exceptional  in  Cicero,  who  spoke  of  Atticus'  private  secretary, 
Alexis,  as  the  image  of  his  own  Tiro-^  frequently  sent  messages 
to  him  when  writing  to  his  master^^,  and  complained  of  not 
receiving  letters  from  him  as  Atticus  did  in  the  case  of  Tiro^^. 
More  light  however  is  thrown  on  the  latter's  position  in  the 
family  by  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  orator's 
son,  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  student  at  Athens.  This 
shows  quite  plainly  the  boy's  affectionate  comradeship  with 
Tiro,  the  slave-friend  of  his  home  life^°,  and  also  his  recognition 

16  Att.  5,  12,  2.  i«  Att.  15,  15,  3;  15,  17,  2. 

1'  F.  16,  3,  1.  '» F.  16,  9,  2;  16,  17,  2;  Att.  9,  17,  2;  F.  16,  4,  1-2. 

19  F.  16,  10,  2.  «  F.  16,  4,  4:  16.  5   l 

2»  F.  16,  4,  3.  26  /p.  16,  17,  1. 

21  F.  16,  24,  1.  "  Att.  12,  10. 

^^  F.  16,  6,  1.  ^»  Att.  7,  7,  7. 

23  F.  16,  1,  3.  29  ji^it,  5,  20,  9;  6,  7,  2. 

^*F.  16,  1,  1.  ^"F.  16,  21,  1-2. 


of  the  fact  that  he  might  gain  his  father's  ear  through  this 
influential  private  secretarj-^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  to  plead  the  cause  of  slaves  was  scarcely 
a  respectable  method  of  attracting  attention  in  the  courts^^. 
Moreover  the  display  of  great  grief  by  Atticus  at  the  death 
of  his  Athamas  called  forth  a  rebuke  from  Cicero^^,  who,  when 
his  own  reader  Sositheus  died,  said  he  was  more  deeply 
affected  than  one  should  be  by  the  death  of  a  slave^.  And  so, 
just  as  an  earlier  age  had  shown  a  Cato  who  worked,  ate,  and 
drank  with  his  servants^^,  but  at  the  same  time  a  Piso  whose 
slave  dared  not  speak  until  first  spoken  to^^,  similarly  at  this 
time  also,  it  is  probable  that  propriety  left  much  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  regard  to  the  social  recognition  of  servants.  Sueto- 
nius refers  to  an  "old  custom"  by  which  they  daily  appeared 
before  their  owner  to  wish  him  good-morning  and  good-night". 
But  Pliny  called  attention  to  his  own  affectipn  and  care  for 
his  slaves^^  and  to  the  leniency  of  his  neighbors  also^®,  as  if  his 
times  marked  a  stage  of  advancement  in  this  respect;  Seneca, 
too,  wrote  of  the  possibility  of  making  friends  of  slaves  by 
kind  treatmenf'^. 

If  the  barriers  fixed  by  birth  were  sometimes  broken  down  in 
regard  to  slaves,  this  was  still  more  often  true  of  freedmen.  On 
the  occasion  of  Tiro's  manumission,  Quintus  Cicero  wrote  to  his 
brother:  "  I  am  most  pleased  that  you  have  chosen 
to  make  him  our  friend  instead  of  our  slave  "^^; 
and  he  treated  his  own  freedman  Statius  as  an  intimate  com- 
rade and  adviser,  although  Cicero  disapproved^,  reminding 
him  that  their  ancestors  controlled  their  freedmen  almost  as 
absolutely  as  their  slaves^^  Marcus,  indeed,  thought  it 
especially  improper  that  Statius  had  been  told  private  family 

"  Alt.  15,  15,  4.  «« Ep.  8,  16;  2,  17,  9. 

^  F.  8,  9,  1.  "  Ep.  3,  19,  7. 

33  A«.  12,  10,  1.  *o  Ep.  47,  16-19. 

«  Atl.  1,  12,  4.  "  F.  16,  16,  1. 

«  Plut.  Cato  Mai.  3:2.  «  Fr.  1,  2,  3;  cf.  Hor.  Epod.  4,  6. 

"  Plut.  de  Garrul.  18;  cf.  Sen  .Ep.  47,  3-4.    "  Fr.  1,  1,  13. 

"  GaWa,  4. 


matters  which  "should  not  have  been  written  to  a  freedman""*^. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  tradition  as  to  propriety,  in  actual 
practice  we  find  the  freedman  in  many  positions  of  respect 
and  confidences^,  and  the  recipient  of  many  courtesies  from 
his  patron  and  others^®. 

So  it  was  that  Glyco  secured  the  intercession  of  Brutus 
whose  freedman  was  Glyco's  brother-in-law^^.  Then  we  have 
the  case  of  Dionysius,  a  learned  Greek,  who  for  a  time 
was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  Cicero's  son  and  nephew''*. 
The  orator  gave  him  generous  praise  for  his  teaching'*^,  he 
was  lenient  in  his  demands^",  and  inclined  to  forgive  even  his 
discourtesy  and  insolence^^  Ex-slave  though  he  was,  Philo- 
timus,  Terentia's  steward,  not  only  managed  her  business  (and 
for  a  time  Cicero's)  according  to  his  own  devices^^,  but  also 
influenced  his  patroness  so  strongly  that  he  was  probably  re- 
sponsible for  the  domestic  troubles  which  ended  in  Cicero's 
divorce^^.  Pompey,  too,  as  we  learn  from  the  open  comment 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  much  swayed  by  his  secretary, 
Theophanes^"*. 

Outside  the  home  of  his  patron^^,  with  whom  his  relations 
after  manumission  were  not  essentially  different,  the  freed- 
man was  now  recognized  as  a  social  factor.  He  might  become 
a  land  or  slave  owner  himself,  and  this  financial  independence 

"  Att.  6,  2,  2.  '"  Att.  7,  26,  3. 

«  F.  5,  20,  1-2;  Alt.  8,  ll\  fin.  «  jUt.  7,  7,  1;  7,  8,  1. 

«  Att.  7,  4,  1;  5,  9,  3.  '» Att.  5,  8,  2-3;  5,  19,  1;  6,  9,  2. 

<'  ad  Brut.  1,  6,  2.  "  F.  4,  14,  3. 

«  Att.  4,  15,  10;  4,  18,  5.  "  Att.  5,  11,  3. 

«^«.  4,  11,  2;  7,  18,  3. 

'5  The  terms  "client"  and  "patron"  by  the  end  of  the  Republic  were  used 
chiefly  of  freedmen  and  their  former  owners,  though  sometimes  of  political  or 
social  hangers-on  without  much  distinction  as  to  social  rank.  (Hor.  Epist.  1,  7, 
46  ff.)  Somewhat  later  literary  men  became  the  "clients"  of  wealthy  or  in- 
fluential "patrons",  as  Horace  of  Maecenas;  and  the  relationship  was  con- 
sidered entirely  honorable  (Mart.  1,  107,  Juv.  7,  62),  though  by  Martial's  time 
the  literary  client,  like  others,  was  hardly  more  than  a  poor  beggar  who  re- 
ceived alms  from  a  rich  patron.  Cf.  Mart.  12,  18,  13  ff.;  10,  74.  For  discus- 
sion, see  Marq.  Pr.  202  ff. 


very  often  gave  him  the  advantage  of  meeting  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  equal  terms^^.  Freedmen's  importance  in  the 
political  world  gained  them  admittance  to  even  such  a  com- 
pany as  that  which  gathered  at  the  home  of  Cicero  to  talk 
over  public  matters^^.  The  orator  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  his 
friends  to  defend  men  of  this  social  status  in  the  courts^^,  nor 
did  he  fail  to  acknowledge  his  own  indebtedness  to  the  ex- 
slaves  of  Appius  Claudius  who  were  largely  responsible  for 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  their  patron^^.  The  extra- 
ordinarj'  advancement  of  freedmen  during  the  empire^°  was 
furthermore  forestalled  by  Caesar  when  he  showed  special 
favor  to  his  former  slave,  Licinus,  the  Gaul,  who  became  the 
governor  of  his  native  province^S  and  had  a  marble  monument 
still  standing  on  the  Via  Salaria  in  Juvenal's  day^^. 

It  was  only  a  step  farther  for  the  freedman  to  make  his 
appearance  at  social  functions.  Statius,  after  his  manumis- 
sion by  Quintus  Cicero,  preceded  the  latter  in  his  return  from 
Asia  Minor  in  order  that  he  might  make  his  debut  among  the 
people  whom  he  would  now  meet  at  the  home  of  his  patron's 
distinguished  brother.  To  be  sure  he  made  a  bad  impression, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  due  to  his  own  personality®^. 
Tiro  offers  us  another  instance.  While  being  entertained  in 
the  home  of  Cicero's  friend,  a  Greek  banker  at  Patrae,  he 
wrote  that  he  attended  an  evening  concert  given  by  his  host, 
because  he  feared  his  absence  would  seem  discourteous^. 
There  is  moreover  some  evidence  that  Cicero  dined  with  a 
rich  freedman  at  Rome®^,  though  he  slurred  Antony  for  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  one®®.  Even  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  therefore,  we  see  the  possibility  of  what  happened  a  few 
years  later,  when  the  talented  poet  Horace,  the  son  of  a  man 
born  in  slavery,  formed  one  of  a  small  coterie  of  friends 

«  F.  16,  21,  7;  Alt.  8,  10,  1.  "  Dio  54,  21,  3. 

"  F.  10,  25,  3.  62  Mayor  on  Juv.  1,  109. 

"F.  13,  14,  2.  "Fr.  1,  2,  1-2. 

"i^.2,  13,  2.     Cf.F.  3.  1,1.  "F.  16,  9,  3. 

«o  Tac.  Hist.  II:  95.     Juv.  14,  91.  «  F.  9,  10,  2. 

^  Atl.  16,  11,  1. 


gathered  about  the  aristocratic  and  exclusive  Maecenas^^, 
and  was  consequently  in  favor  with  the  Emperor.  Horace 
admits  that  Maecenas  met  with  criticism  from  popular  opin- 
ion, and  he  offers  the  defense  that  he  himself  was  freeborn^^. 

Whatever  social  discrimination  there  was  against  one  who 
had  been  a  slave,  in  the  field  of  literary  work  there  seems  to 
be  no  trace  of  it.  Cicero  recommended  Apollonius,  a  Greek 
freedman  of  Crassus,  as  a  suitable  historian  of  Caesar's  achieve- 
ments®^, and  he  envied  Atticus  the  privilege  of  being  the  first 
to  read  his  Tyrranio's  new  book^",  while  he  referred  even  to 
Tiro's  writings  as  a  matter  of  sotne  consequence^^ 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  any  city  has  the  feeling  of  its 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world  been  so  marked  as  it  was 
in  Rome  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic.  The  free- 
born  Roman  placed  the  heritage  of  his  birth  above 
oreigne  s  ^^^^  even  of  kings  and  princes  in  other  lands,  and 
so  he  frankly  assigned  all  foreigners  to  a  lower  rank  of  man- 
kind than  himself  and  might  speak  disparagingly  of  them 
without  violating  the  rules  of  etiquette.  Cicero  lamented  the 
deterioration  of  the  native  Roman  stock  through  the  invasion 
first  of  Italian,  and  then  of  Transalpine  tribes^^.  He  also 
referred  to  provincials  as  "rude  barbarian  folk"'^.  We  recall 
how  Caesar  outraged  propriety  by  bringing  to  the  senate 
Gauls  who  had  received  the  right  of  cimtas,  but  who  were 
welcomed  at  the  capital  with  such  lampoons  as:  "Lately 
wearing  Gallic  breeches,  now  they  wear  the  purple  stripe  "^^. 

Cicero  frequently  denounced  the  whole  nation  of  "modern 
Greeks",  whom  he  considered  skilled  only  in  the  art  of  decep- 
tion^^. His  friend  Marius,  he  said,  so  despised  the  race  that 
he  would  not  travel  to  his  own  villa  by  the  Via  Graeca^^. 
LucuUus  preferred  not  to  write  the  Greek  language  too  well 

6-  Hor.  Sat.  1,  6,  45-48.  "  F.  9,  15,  2. 

68  Hor.  Sat.  1,  6,  7-8.  "  Fr.  1,  1,  9:  27. 

«9  F.  13,  16,  4.  ''*  Suet.  Jvl.  80. 

'0  Att.  12,  6,  2.  "  Fr.  1,  1,  5:  16;  1,  2,  2:  4.     Cf.  Juv.  10,  174. 

"  F.  16,  18,  3.  '« F.  7,  1,  3. 
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lest  he  be  taken  for  a  native^^,  just  as  the  general  Marius  had 
boasted  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  literature  of  a  conquered 
people"^.  The  Egyptians  too  received  their  share  of  invec- 
tives^^. In  Antony's  association  with  Cleopatra,  his  fellow 
countrymen  found  most  humiliating  the  fact  that  he  had 
yielded  to  the  charms  of  an  Egyptian,  regardless,  as  has  been 
remarked,  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  queen  and  the  descendant 
of  a  long  and  glorious  line^°.  And  so  there  were  in  this  age 
worthy  descendants  of  Cato  the  Censor  who  wished  even  such 
foreigners  as  Greek  philosophers  expelled  from  Rome^^ 

But  Greek  learning,  in  Cicero's  time,  had  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  abstract,  as  it  were,  and  as  distinct  from  the 
people  to  whom  it  belonged^^.  We  find  also  some  friendly 
intercourse  with  individual  foreigners'^,  in  spite  of  a  hostile 
attitude  toward  their  race.  The  philosophers  Phaedrus  and 
Philo  made  many  friends  at  Rome  even  among  those  who  did 
not  accept  their  doctrines'^.  Diodotus  lived  many  years  in 
Cicero's  home  and  finally  died  there,  admired  as  a  scholar  and 
as  a  friend'^.  Romans  who  travelled  in  the  oriental  provinces, 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  foreigners  there  and  formed  with 
them  ties  more  binding  than  those  of  simply  "guest-friend- 
ship"'^. Such  courtesies  must  of  course  be  returned  when  the 
eastern  friends  visited  the  capital.  So  the  son  of  Ario- 
barzanes,  who  came  as  an  ambassador  to  Caesar,  was  generally 
feted  by  Roman  society'^,  because  Cicero  and  other  prominent 
people  were  under  obligation  to  the  princes  of  Cappadocia'^. 
In  40  B.  C.  Rome  had  for  the  first  time  a  foreigner  as  one  of 
its  consuls,  Cornelius  Balbus  of  Gades'^,  but  even  that  did  not 
mark  the  end  of  the  scoffing  at  one  who  was  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  have  been  born  a  Roman®*'. 

"  Att.  1,  19,  10.  "  Sallust  Jug.  85,  13.  '» Caes.  Bell.  Alex.  3. 

*"  Inge,  Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars,  p.  153. 

81  Plut.  Cato  Mai.  22;  Pliny,  A^.  H.  7,  112-113. 

w  Fr.  1,  1,  28.  '« F.  13,  19,  1;  13,  78,  1;  in  Cat.  4,  11,  23. 

83  F.  16,  4,  2.  8'  Att.  13,  2,  2. 

8<  F.  13,  1,  2.  88  F.  15,  4,  7,  4;  Att.  6,  1,  23. 

8!'  F.  13,  16,  4;  Att.  2,  20,  6.  8»  Dio  48,  32;  Pliny,  N.  H.  7,  136. 

»«  Drum.  Geschichte  Roms,  II:  594  S. 


B.   Influence  of  Official  Position 

Official  position  established  a  rank  among  the  Romans 
which  was  recognized  in  every  sphere  of  life.  A  passenger 
of  such  distinction  aboard  ship  received  more  careful  attention 
from  the  sailors,  and  hence  insured  a  safer  voyage  for  all  ^^ 
while  the  public  honors  won  by  such  a  statesman  as  Cicero 
brought  him  the  deference  even  of  Caesar,  long  after  the  orator 
had  ceased  to  have  any  real  power^-.  Sulla,  who  wanted  to 
compliment  Pompey,  a  young  man  as  yet  with  no  official  rank, 
rose  and  saluted  him  with  the  title  Imperaior^^.  The  pomp 
and  ceremony  with  which  a  magistrate  was  attended  is  indica- 
tive of  the  respect  which  his  position  demanded.  In  dress  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  toga  praetexta  with  its  purple  border^^; 
his  was  the  chair  of  state,  the  sella  curulis^^;  at  public  amuse- 
ments a  special  seat  was  reserved  for  him^^;  if  a  provincial 
governor,  he  and  his  staff  were  the  guests  of  towns  when  they 
travelled^^.  Cicero  took  such  pleasure  in  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  his  official  rank  that  he  hesitated  to  arrive  at  Patrae, 
when  on  his  way  to  Cilicia,  lest  the  confusion  of  landing  in 
small  boats  should  give  no  opportunity  for  appropriate  dis- 
play^^.  The  lictors  who  were  in  constant  attendance  upon  a 
general  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  wherever  he  went^®. 
The  resulting  inability  to  escape  notice  sometimes  proved  a 
decided  annoyance  even  to  Cicero  when  he  waited  outside 
Rome  in  hope  of  a  triumph^°°,  or  was  not  in  the  mood  to 
enjoy  publicity^°^. 

Etiquette  demanded  an  observance  of  official  titles  in  social 
intercourse.  Not  only  was  it  discourteous  to  omit  such 
important  ones  as  consul,  legatus,  etc.^°^,  but  even  an  augur  was 

91  F.  16,  9,  4.  93  Plut.  Pomp.  8,  3. 

92  F.  4,  7,  6;  6,  6,  13;  9,  16,  2.  94  p^  2,  16,  7. 

95  e.  g. :  Liv.  1,  20;  2,  54;  7,  1;  9,  46.  See  Smith:  toga  praetexta,  and  sella 
curulis.  96  j^tt_  2,  1,5. 

9'  Att.  5,  16,  3.  98  ^.  3,  6,  1;  Alt.  5,  9,  1. 

99  Att.  8,  1,  3;  8,  3,  5.     For  full  description  see  Smith:  lictor. 
^00  F.  2,  16,  2.  ^0^  Att.  11,  6,  2. 

»«2F.  5,  4,  1;  13,  6^  1;  13,  75,  1. 
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careful  to  address  another  member  of  his  college  as  "collega"^^^, 
while  a  merely  honorary  title,  too,  must  not  be  overlooked^"'*. 
Thus  Cicero  was  indignant  when  Vettienus  addressed  him 
simply  as  proconsul  after  he  had  been  called  imperator  by 
his  soldiers,  and  he  retaliated  by  a  "peppery  joke"^°^ 

The  courtesy  due  a  Roman  magistrate  required  that 
matters  which  needed  his  attention  should  be  brought  to  him 
by  his  constituents,  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  going  about 
to  investigate  them^°^;  it  required  too  that  admission  to  his 
presence  be  secured  only  by  formal  request^°^.  Respect  must 
be  shown  to  a  man's  office  even  if  his  character  did  not  deserve 
it.  "Such  indignity  is  never  inflicted  upon  the  most  disloyal 
citizen  in  the  humblest  office,"  said  Cicero,  when  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  people  at  the  close  of  his 
consulships"^.  The  consuls  and  praetors  considered  it  an 
insult  that  Caesar  himself  did  not  rise  to  address  them^"^. 

Certain  formal  courtesies  marked  the  conduct  of  officials 
toward  one  another.  xA.n  out-going  governor  was  expected 
to  discontinue  his  administration  immediately  on  the  arrival 
of  his  successor  at  the  borders  of  his  province"",  to  meet  him 
upon  his  arrival  if  possible^^^  and  to  turn  over  the  office 
unembarrassed  by  difficulties^^^.  Care  must  be  taken  by 
governors  whose  territories  adjoined  not  to  encroach  upon 
each  other's  jurisdictions^^.  Plutarch  gives  an  instance  of 
courtesy  to  an  opposing  general  in  telling  how  Lucullus' 
lictors  gave  a  part  of  their  fresh  laurel  branches  to  replace 
the  withered  ones  on  Pompey's  jasces^^^. 

The  higher  rank  of  a  magistrate  demanded  respect  from 
lower  officials.  "Etiquette  forbids  your  finding  fault  with 
me,"  wrote  Cicero  to  Titus  Fadius,  who  had  been  quaestor 

><«  F.  15,  8,  1.  "»  Plut.  Caes.  60,  2. 

'»« F.  1,  9,  1;  Alt.  5,  20,  3-4.  »"  F.  3,  6,  4;  Att.  5,  17,  6. 

105  Alt.  10,  11,  5.  »'.'  F.  3,  5,  3-4. 

««« F.  3,  7,  3.  "-  F.  3,  2,  2. 

"7  F.  13.  58  and  59.  "'  F.  15,  1,  1. 

">«  F.  5,  2,  7.  '"  Plut.  Pomp.  31,  3. 
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under  his  consulships^''.  There  are  frequent  comparisons,  too, 
of  a  quaestor's  attitude  toward  the  consul  or  general  to  that 
of  a  son  toward  his  father^^®,  though  this  relationship,  influ- 
enced as  it  was  by  chance,  was  not  so  complimentary  as 
voluntary  friendships^^. 

C.   Respect  for  Age 

The  Roman  youth  was  taught  to  show  respect  for  his 
elders"^.  It  was  customary  for  young  men,  ambitious  for  a 
public  career,  to  attach  themselves  to  an  older  statesman, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  but  also  for  the 
honor  of  association  with  him^s^.  It  was  counted  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  advanced  age  thus  to  be  courted  by  the  young^^". 
Cicero's  essay  on  Old  Age  refers  frequently  to  the  influence 
which  that  period  enjoys,  "so  great,"  he  says,  "that  it  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  diversions  of  youth  "s-s.  Good  form 
required  those  who  were  younger  to  make  way  on  the  street 
for  an  elderly  person,  to  rise  when  he  entered  their  presence, 
and  to  escort  him  to  and  from  public  places^^'^.  These  customs, 
says  Cicero,  were  observed  not  only  in  Rome  but  by  all 
nations  who  had  cultivated  manners;  and  he  illustrates  the 
point  by  a  story  of  some  Spartans  attending  the  theatre  in 
Athens,  who  were  shocked  to  see  no  seat  offered  to  an  old 
gentleman  when  he  entered,  and  immediately  gave  him  one 
of  the  places  reserved  for  them  as  foreign  ambassadors.  Since 
the  Athenians  applauded,  they  evidently  "knew  what  was 
proper  but  were  unwilling  to  do  it"S23, 

We  find  Brutus  hesitating  to  give  Cicero  advice  because 
he  "did  not  presume  to  counsel  a  man  of  his  age  "^24^  while  all 
Rome  rebelled  at  the  impropriety  when  the  senate  heaped 

"5  F.  7,  27,  1.  117  /r.  2,  19,  1 ;  5,  19,  1. 

116  F.  13,  10,  1;  13,  26,  1.  i"  F.  9,  14,  2. 

119  F.  2,  1,  2;  9,  18,  1;  Att.  14,  12,  2;  F.  15,  14,  6. 

120  De  Sen  .8,  26.  121  Ibid.  17,  61. 
122  Ibid.  18,  63;  Valer.  Max.  2,  1,  9;  De  Amic.  3,  12. 

1"  De  Sen.  18,  64.  124  Att.  16,  7,  5. 
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honors  upon  one  so  youthful  as  Octavius^^^  and  the  aged  Cicero 
had  to  follow  his  leaderships-^.  Plutarch  notes  that  before 
Caesar  delivered  a  public  funeral  oration  on  his  wife,  none  but 
an  elderly  matron  had  received  this  honor^^^.  The  question 
whether  the  courtesies  due  old  age  or  those  belonging  to 
official  rank  should  take  precedence,  Taurus,  the  philosopher, 
decided  as  follows:  "On  private  occasions  a  father  should 
remain  seated  before  his  son,  even  though  he  be  consul;  but 
in  public  it  were  more  fitting  even  for  the  aged  to  show  respect 
to  a  magistrate."  Accordingly  he  commended  the  son  of  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  who  while  consul,  bade  his  own  father 
dismount  when  he  met  him  on  a  public  highway^^^.  Juvenal 
mourns  the  rudeness  of  his  age  in  contrast  with  an  earlier 
time  when  it  was  deemed  a  crime  if  a  youth  did  not  rise  in 
the  presence  of  an  old  man^^^,  and  this,  Cicero  says,  was  com- 
mon in  his  time^^".  Gellius  compares  the  early  Romans' 
respect  for  old  age  to  that  shown  for  parents  or  gods^^^,  which 
suggests  the  old  Hebraic  teaching:  "Thou  shaft  rise  up  before 
the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear 
thy  God"s32^ 

D.   Occupation:  its  Effect  upon  Social  Standing 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  Roman  etiquette 
to  notice  how  far  a  man's  occupation  affected  his  social  posi- 
tion. In  earlier  times,  war  and  agriculture  had  been  thought 
the  most  respectable  vocations  for  a  Roman  gentleman^'^^; 
but  Cicero  placed  the  legal  profession  beside  the  military  as 
one  conferring  equal  dignity^^^,  and  we  know  the  high  social 
position  of  advocates  in  his  age,  courted  as  they  were  by  young 
men  of  noble  birth^^^.     The  fact  that  nominally  no  fee  was 

i»  ad  Brut.  1,  15,  7.  i"  Cell.  2,  2. 

'26  Att.  16,  8,  1.  »"  Juv.  13,  54-56. 

'"  Plut.  Caes.  5,  2. 

"» De  Invent.  1,  30,  48.     Cf.  Sen.  de  ira  2,  21,  8. 

>"  Gell.  2,  15.  "2  Levit.  19.  32.' 

1"  De  Offic.  1,  42,  151;  De  Sen.  7,  24.     "4  pro.  Mur.  14,  30. 

'«  De  Amic.  1,  1;  Brut.  89,  306;  Pro  Gael.  4,  9. 
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paid  for  legal  service  presumably  placed  this  profession  above 
the  plane  of  money-making^^^,  though  in  reality  it  yielded  a 
considerable  income  in  gifts  and  legacies  that  was  by  no  means 
despised^^^. 

Of  professional  arts  Cicero  considered  architecture  and  medi- 
cine the  most  respectable^^^.  He  showed  great  deference  for 
the  views  of  his  own  architect,  Cyrus^^^,  and  spoke  of  his 
physician  Asclapo  as  an  intimate  friend^'^^  though  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  at  this  time  was  largely  practised  by 
freedmen,  chiefly  foreigners,  who  were,  as  a  class,  enfranchised 
by  Caesar^'*^  Although  the  stage  was  far  from  being  generally 
accepted  as  an  honorable  vocation  in  Cicero's  day^^^,  the 
orator  was  proud  of  his  friendship  with  the  great  actor 
Aesopus^^,  and  paid  high  tribute  to  Roscius^^.  He  also  fre- 
quently referred  to  his  great  esteem  for  the  bankers,  Curius, 
Vestorius,  and  others^^^.  Atticus  himself,  a  leader  in  social 
circles,  was  a  money  lender^"*^,  conducted  a  publishing  busi- 
ness"^, and  bought  and  sold  gladiators"^.  We  may  infer, 
therefore,  that  mere  money-making  was  not  a  disgrace,  and 
indeed  by  Horace's  time  it  had  become  so  general  as  to  call 
forth  his  satire  upon  its  influence"^.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
tendency  to  approve  money-getting,  the  gentleman  of  liberal 
education  continued  to  hold  in  contempt  occupations  of 
handcraft,  shop-keeping,  and  the  like,  so  that  in  the  time  of 
Juvenal  scorn  was  still  felt  for  those  who  had  grown  rich  by 
bakeries,  bath  houses,  the  business  of  an  undertaker,  auc- 
tioneering, and  similar  pursuits^^°. 

During  the  Ciceronian  age  the  position  of  teachers  ranged 

"«  Liv.  34,  4,  9;  Tac.  Ann.  11,  5.  i"  F.  13,  20. 

1"  Att.  1,  20,  7.  "1  Suet.  Cues.  42. 

"8  De  Offic.  1,  42,  151.  i«  Nepos  Praef.  5. 

"9  Att.  2,  3,  2.  1"  Fr.  1,  2,  14. 

1"  Pro  Archia  8;  Plut.  Cic.  5;  cf.  Pliny,  N.  H.  7,  128. 

i«  Att.  6,  2,  3;  F.  13,  17,  1;  13,  50,  1. 

i«  Att.  8,  7,  3.  i«  Hor.  Sat.  1,  1,  112. 

"'  Att.  2,  1,  2.  150  juv.  3,  30  ff.;  7,  4. 

i«  Att.  4,  4",  2. 
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from  that  of  the  freedman  who  instructed  the  boys  in  his 
patron's  family^^^  to  that  of  the  philosopher  Cratippus  by 
whom  young  Cicero  was  proud  to  be  "regarded  as  a  son"^^^. 
In  the  former  case  the  boys  were  free  to  complain  of  their 
tutor's  harsh  discipline^^^,  while  even  at  the  University  of 
Athens  the  orator's  son  referred  in  a  patronizing  manner  to  the 
financial  assistance  he  had  given  his  impecunious  teacher  of 
rhetoric^^.  But  there  is  evidence  that  children  were  taught 
respect  for  their  schoolmaster,  for  they  regarded  the  seat 
next  to  him  that  of  highest  honor^^^.  The  term  "Fathers", 
used  by  the  early  Christian  church  to  designate  teachers, 
suggests  the  deference  customarily  paid  to  them  at  Rome^^^, 
though  it  reflects  also  the  Hebraic  idea  that  a  child  learned 
wisdom  from  the  teaching  of  his  father^".  This  attitude 
toward  a  teacher  is  a  logical  sequence  of  the  fact  that  many 
Roman  children,  too,  received  their  instruction  from  their 
own  parents^"^.  Of  the  Gracchi  Cicero  wrote:  "It  is  evident 
that  they  were  brought  up  no  less  truly  in  their  mother's 
language  than  in  their  mother's  arms"^^^.  The  reference  to 
Staberius  Eros,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  who  taught  without  com- 
pensation the  children  of  persons  proscribed  by  Sulla,  may 
suggest  that  this  was  more  honorable  than  teaching  for 
money^^°;  but  Marcus  Verrius  Flaccus  received  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  educating  the  children  of  Augustus^®', 
and  we  may  note  the  wealth  of  Quintilian  who  was  a  famous 
schoolmaster  of  a  somewhat  later  period^^-. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  occupations,  we  may  note 

151  Att.  6,  1,  12;  7,  4,  1.  "2  ^.  iq^  21,  3. 

1"  Cf.  Martial's  reference  to  flogging  by  schoolmasters  (10,  62,  10),  a  fresco 
from  Herculaneum  illustrating  such  an  incident  (Baumeister,  Denkmaler  III, 
1590),  and  Horace's  reminiscence  of  his  teacher,  "plagosus  Orbilius."  (Epist. 
2.  1,  71.) 

154/^.  16,  21,  4.  i^^  Brut.  211. 

'65  F.  9,  18,  4.     Cf.  Quint.  2,  9.  i"  Suet,  de  Gram.  13. 

'"  Cf.  Quint.  2,  2,  4.  i"  Ibid.  17. 

I"  Prov.  1,  8;  4,  1.     Cf.  M.  Aurel.  Medit.  1,  13.     '«  Juv.  Sat.  7,  188. 

•58  Nep.  Att.  1,  2. 
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here  the  rules  of  etiquette  observed  in  business  transactions. 
Courtesy,  for  instance,  forbade  the  buying  of  a  friend's  estate 

Courtesy  ^^^^  ^^  confiscation^^^.  Crassus  won  infamy  by 
of  Business    thus  heaping  up  riches  during  Sulla's  proscrip- 

Relations  tions^^^.  He  was  denounced,  too,  for  courting 
favor  with  the  owners  of  property  which  he  wished  to  buy  at  a 
low  figure^^^,  and,  though  he  loaned  money  without  interest,  his 
strict  demand  for  prompt  payment  destroyed  the  good  im- 
pression of  his  intended  generosity^^^.  In  the  matter  of 
borrowing  money,  so  common  among  acquaintances  in  this 
age^^^,  we  have  a  shining  example  of  long-suffering  courtesy 
in  Atticus,  whose  purse  was  always  open  to  the  ever-needy 
Cicero^^^.  It  was  not  the  part  of  a  gentleman  to  press  a 
debtor  for  payment  before  it  was  due^^^,  when  the  market  was 
tight^'^°,  or  when  he  was  in  distress^^^  nor  to  sue  a  sponsor 
without  first  notifying  the  debtor  himself^^-,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  possible  to  collect  a  debt  in  court  without  severing 
the  ties  of  friendship^^^.  Shakespeare's  warning,  however, 
was  founded  on  the  experience  of  ages,  for  we  do  find  that 
lending  money  sometimes  lost  a  friend.  Caelius  Rufus  dis- 
covered in  the  large  sum  which  he  owed  Appius  Claudius,  a 
reason  for  the  latter's  hostility^^^,  and  Titus  Rufus  stayed 
away  from  Cicero's  salutatio  to  avoid  meeting  there  a  common 
friend  to  whom  he  was  in  debt^^^. 

E.   Recognition  of  Women 
Under  the  subject  of  class  distinctions  made  by  Cicer.o  and 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  important  to  consider  how  far  they 

»'.4«.  5,  8,  2.  i^Ibid.  1,  4. 

"^  Plut.  Crass.  2,  4. 

"« Ibid.  3,  1.     From  Plutarch  we  learn  that  Cato  also  kept  money  on  hand 
to  lend  his  friends  without  interest.     (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  6,  3.) 
1"  Att.  8,  6,  3;  11,  11,  2;  12,  51,  3.  "^  Att.  16,  15,  2. 

i«8  A<<.  5,  15,  2.  i"^«.  15,  13%  5;  16,  15,  1. 

i«9  ^«.  16,  2,  1.  17^/i'.  8,  12,  1. 

170  Att.  7,  18,  4.  '"  Att.  5,  2,  2. 

I'l  Att.  5,  19,  1. 
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discriminate  for  or  against  woman  in  the  matter 
Social  Freedom    „.,..,  ._.  ^  i         ,        . 

or  social  privileges.     We  must  remember  that  m 

the  closing  days  of  the  Republic  the  "emancipation"  of  the 
Roman  matron  was  far  advanced^^^.  The  ideal  of  woman- 
hood was  now  found  in  records  of  the  past,  such  as  the  tomb- 
stones which  told  of  the  loving  wife  and  mother  who  "kept 
the  home  and  made  the  wool"^^^,  or  who  "married  but 
once"^''^,  and  in  the  exceptional  mother  who  nursed  and 
taught  her  own  children^^^.  The  praise  bestowed  upon  such 
womanly  virtues  of  a  bygone  age  suggests  their  absence  in 
the  present^^''. 

Nominally  the  wife  of  that  earlier  time  had  been  under 
the  complete  control  of  her  husband^^^  But  Cato  the  Elder, 
that  enemy  of  womankind,  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  even 
the  ideal  Roman  matron  of  those  early  days  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  She  had  made  some  progress,  indeed,  toward 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  her  daughters  in  Cicero's  age.  "All 
men  rule  women,"  the  Censor  bitterly  remarked,  "we  Romans 
rule  all  men,  and  our  wives  rule  us"^^^;  and  of  the  three  things 
of  which  he  repented  during  his  whole  life,  one  was  that  he 
had  ever  told  a  secret  to  any  woman^^^.  The  following  un- 
gallant  words  of  Metellus  Macedonicus  are  recorded,  too,  in 
Gellius:  "If  we  could  do  without  wives  we  should  be  rid  of  a 
nuisance  "^^^.  But  through  a  series  of  struggles,  waged  some- 
times by  militant  methods,  the  women  of  Rome  had  attained 
both  civic  and  social  privileges^ ^^,  and  although  Cato  the 
Younger  transferred  his  own  wife  to  Hortensius  by  consent  of 
her  father^*®,  such  subjection  in  a  woman  was  unusual  in  this 

'^'  Donaldson,  Woman  in  Greece  and  Rome,  pp.  83  £f.  Abbott,  Society  and 
Politics  in  Rome,  41  ff.     Drum.  G.  R.  V,  360  ff. 

'"  C  I  L  I,  1007;  VI,  1527;  VI,  9499.     "8  Ibid.  VI,  3604. 

»"  Catul.  61,  212  ff.;  Plut.  Cato  Mai.  20,  5;  Tac.  Dial.  28. 

i8»  Cic.  Brut.  58,  211.  i"  ibid.  9,  9. 

"■  Gell.  3,  2,  12-13.  i84  Qell.  1,  6. 

"2  Plut.  Cato  Mai.  8,  4. 

»85  Val.  Max.  8,  3,  3;  Liv.  8,  18;  34,  1-8;  cf.  Marq.  Pr.  63  ff. 

18*  Plut.  Cato  Min.  25:  3. 
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age.  We  shall  find,  rather,  that  she  enjoyed  great  respect 
and  courtesy  from  men,  notwithstanding  the  many  examples 
of  immorality  which  resulted  from  her  social  freedom^^^. 

As  long  as  Cicero  was  able  to  keep  peace  with  his  wife, 
Terentia,  his  attitude  toward  her  showed  not  only  the  affec- 
tion expected  from  a  husband^^^,  but  a  frank  and  kind  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  noble  character^^^,  of  her  courage  and 
fortitude  as  greater  than  a  man's^^°,  and  of  her  influence  over 
himself^^^  He  chivalrously  refused  to  have  her  share  the 
misery  of  his  exile^^-;  and  desired  to  protect  her,  "as  a  hus- 
band should,  from  anxiety  and  hardship  "^^^.  Even  the  last 
letter  of  Cicero's  correspondence  with  Terentia,  which  is  simply 
a  curt  request  that  she  have  his  Tusculan  villa  made  ready 
for  himself  and  guests^^^,  is  discourteous  in  manner  rather  than 
in  content.  For  the  Roman  matron  claimed  such  direction 
of  her  household  as  her  special  privilege.  We  recall  Pom- 
ponia's  quarrel  with  Quintus  Cicero,  who  on  one  occasion  gave 
orders  for  dinner  without  consulting  her.  "I  seem  to  be  a 
stranger  in  my  own  house,"  she  said,  and  refused  to  appear 
at  the  dinner,  although  guests  were  being  entertained^^^. 
Moreover,  since  Quintus  Cicero  entrusted  Pomponia  with  his 
signet  ring,  during  his  absence  from  Rome,  we  infer  that  at 
such  times  she  attended  also  to  his  private  business^^^. 

As  to  a  daughter's  position  in  the  Roman  household,  we 
may  learn  much  from  Cicero's  correspondence,  in  the  refer- 
ences not  only  to  his  attentions  to  Tullia^^^,  but  also  to  the 
life  of  Atticus'  little  girl,  who  was  the  pet  of  her  father^^^. 
If  Tullia  wished  or  advised,  Cicero  was  ready  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  her  pleasure  or  judgment,  be  it  to  set  aside  his  own 
plans  and  take  her  to  Antium  for  the  games^^^,  or  to  follow 

1"  Plut.  Ant.  9,  3  and  10,  2;  pro  Gael.  20,  49;  Drum.  G.  R.  II:  371;  V:  388  ff. 

188  F.   14,  4,  1.  194  F.  14,  20. 

189  F.  14,  4,  6.  195  Att.  5,  1,  3-4. 

190  F.  14,  1,  1;  14,  7,  2.  i96  Att.  11,  9,  2. 

191  F.  14,  2,  2.  197  F.  14,  2,  1;  Att.  1,  5,  8. 

192  F.  14,  4,  3.  198  Att.  5,  19,  2;  7,  2,  4. 
1"  F.  14,  2,  2.  199  Att.  2,  8,  2. 
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her  advice  in  legal  controversy^'"'.  During  the  wretched 
months  of  political  unrest,  when  he  waited  at  Brundisium, 
torn  by  indecision  and  despair,  it  was  the  companionship  of 
this  beloved  daughter  that  he  wished  for  constantly^'*^ ;  and 
when  she  was  ill,  nothing  was  important  enough  to  call  him 
from  her  bedside^"^. 

Atticus'  daughter,  though  much  younger,  seems  to  have 
received  quite  as  much  attention  in  her  father's  household. 
He  scarcely  wrote  even  a  business  letter  to  Cicero  without 
referring  to  her,  or  inclosing  a  message  from  her^°^.  His 
friends,  too,  recognized  Attica's  importance  in  her  parent's 
life,  and  so  paid  their  tribute  of  appreciation^"'*.  We  notice 
that  in  letters  written  to  the  women  of  one's  own  family,  the 
formal  address,  wTiich  was  a  mark  of  courtesy,  was  used-°'\ 

Outside  the  home  circle  the  woman  of  Cicero's  time  was  no 
less  conspicuous.  She  went  with  her  male  relatives  to  public 
places  of  amusement^''^,  and  sat  among  the  men^°^;  but  such 
a  vulgar  flirtation  in  the  theatre  as  that  of  which  Hortensius' 
sister  was  once  guilty  apparently  offended  good  taste  as  much 
then  as  it  would  now-°^.  Women  also  dined  with  men-°^, 
and  indeed  their  presence  was  a  matter  not  of  tolerance,  but 
of  importance,  for  Cicero  once  omitted  a  man  from  his  list 
of  dinner  guests  to  prevent  Tertia,  Brutus'  sister,  from 
declining  an  invitation-^".  Good  form  required  that  women 
should  sit  and  not  recline  at  the  banquet  table-*^  and  should 
drink  no  wine^^^.  Presumably  the  gentlewoman  was  accom- 
panied by  her  husband  or  some  male  relative  when  she  dined 

"o  Att.  4,  16,  4;  10,  8,  1.  ^°'-  F.  6,  18,  5. 

201  ^«.  11,  17,  1. 

«»3  Att.  6,  1,  22;  12,  14,  4;  12,  23,  3;  12,  24,  3;  13,  22,  4. 

•■"><A«.  12,  33,  2;  13,  12,  1;  13,  13,  3;  15,  29,  1. 

206  F.  14,  21-24;  14,  11,  17,  etc.     Cf.  p.  65. 

206  Alt.  2,  8,  2;  de  har.  resp.  12,  24;  cf.  Val.  Max.  6,  3,  12;  Suet.  Aug.  44. 

207  Plut.  SuUa.  35,  5-6.  2io  p,  le,  22,  1. 

208  Plut.  Sulla.  35,  8.  211  Val.  Max.  2,  1,2. 

209  Nepos,  Praef.  6;  Att.  2,  3,  3;  5,  1,  3-4. 

212  Pliny.  A^.  H.  14,  90;  Val.  Max.  6,  3,  9;  Sen.  Ep.  95,  21;  Catul.  27,  3. 
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with  men^^^,  but  we  know  that  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  present 
without  escorts  at  public  banquets  on  feast  days^^*. 

In  notable  contrast  to  Greek  usage,  prominent  men  called 
upon  women  of  their  own  social  rank.  During  Vatinius' 
absence  from  Rome,  Cicero  offered  to  go  to  see  his  wufe,  if  he 
could  be  of  any  service  to  her^^^,  and  he  went  to  visit  Cato's 
sister,  Porcia,  with  proffers  of  assistance  for  her  son^^^.  Merely 
as  a  friendly  courtesy,  Hortensius  turned  out  of  his  way  to  call 
upon  Terentia,  when  he  was  passing  near  Cicero's  villa^^^,  and 
the  latter  paid  the  same  respect  to  Atticus'  wife,  while  she 
was  staying  at  Puteoli"'^^. 

In  social  gatherings  we  find  women  taking  part  with  men  in 
the  discussion  of  public  matters^^^.  In  one  instance  Cicero 
admits  that  he  interrupted  Servilia  because  she  was  opposing 
his  argument^-'',  though  he  does  not  also  imply  that  his  conduct 
was  the  more  discourteous  in  that  she  was  a  woman.  Men  on 
the  street  were  expected  to  make  way  for  women^^^  Their 
failure  to  do  so,  which  called  forth  action  by  the  senate^^^, 
may  have  been  due  less  to  an  absence  of  courtesy  than  of  space 
for  pedestrians,  since  in  the  twentieth  century  the  etiquette  of 
Roman  street  life  reveals  the  same  fault.  Propriety  allowed 
a  woman  to  greet  her  relations  with  a  kiss--^,  but  we  remember 
that  Cato  the  Censor  expelled  Manlius  from  the  senate  for 
kissing  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  others^^*.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  it  was  customary  for  women  to  use  the  public 
baths  at  the  end  of  the  Republic;  for  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Augustus,  did  so^^^,  and  Plutarch  says  that  the  Romans,  under 
Greek  influence,  ceased  to  disapprove  of  wives'  bathing  with 
their  husbands'-^. 

Woman's  social  activities,  in  the  age  which  we  are  studying, 

"3  pro  Gael.  8,  20;  20,  49.  220  au.  15,  11,  2. 

"«  Macr.  Sat.  3,  13,  11.  221  pi^t.  Rom.  20,  6. 

215  F.  5,  11,  2.  222  Val.  Max.  5,  2,  1. 

216  F.  6,  22,  3.  223  piut.  de  mulier.  virt.  1 ;  Suet.  Jul.  13. 

217  Alt.  10,  16,  5.  224  piut.  Cato  Mai.  17,  10. 

218  Att.  14,  20,  5.  225  Suet.  Aug.  94. 

219  Att.  15,  11,  1-2.  226  Piut.  Cato  Mai.  20,  10. 
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allowed  her  a  prominent  part  in  the  arrangement  of  betrothals, 
even  outside  her  own  family  circle^^^.  Hence  the  match- 
making mother  of  to-day  has  her  Roman  prototype^^^.  An 
ambitious  young  woman  might  also  keep  watch  for  her  own 
opportunities.  Cicero  complains  that  a  thoughtless  compli- 
ment which  he  paid  to  a  lady  was  wrongly  interpreted  as  a 
suggestion  that  he  wished  to  marry  her--^.  Her  forwardness, 
which  thus  annoyed  the  famous  orator,  makes  us  wonder  how 
many  of  the  names  submitted  to  him  by  Atticus  for  a  choice 
of  his  second  wife,  had  been  suggested  by  the  women  them- 
selves^°.  Quintus  Cicero,  the  younger,  tells  of  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  young  woman^^  but  his  uncle  discredited 
this  as  another  instance  of  this  young  man's  chronic  roman- 
cing^^.  However,  the  girlish  independence  of  Atticus'  small 
daughter  who  took  her  father's  friend,  Cicero,  to  task  for  any 
neglect  of  attention  to  her^^,  would  indicate  that  the  woman  of 
this  period  grew  up  with  some  idea  of  the  respect  which  society 
owed  her.  A  notable  instance  of  the  comradelike  equality 
possible  between  man  and  woman  at  this  time  is  found  in 
the  friendship  of  Cicero  and  Caerellia.  They  met  on  the 
common  ground  of  intellectual  companionship-^^,  but  Cicero 
also  borrowed  money  from  her^^^,  and  she  proved  her  dis- 
interested attitude  in  their  relations  by  her  attempt  to  recon- 
cile him  to  his  young  wife,  Publilia^^^. 

Man's  attitude  toward  woman  is  often  indicated  by  the 
moral  standard  which  he  sets  for  her.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  prominent  women  of  this  period  did  not  entirely 
forfeit  their  social  position  by  their  immorality,  when  Servilia's 
beautiful  villa  at  Naples  was  known  to  be  the  gift  of  Caesar^^, 
and  her  influence  over  him  was  admitted  in  the  senate^^; 


i"  Att.  6,  1,  10;  12,  11,  1. 

228  ^«.  5,  21,  14. 

229  Att.   15,  1*.  4. 
250  ^M.  12,  11. 

231  Att.  15,  29,  2. 

232  Att.  16,  3,  3. 


233  A«.  15,  27,  3;  15,  28. 

234  ^«.  13,  21,  5. 
236  ^«.  12,  51,  3. 

236  Att.  14,  19,  4. 

237  Att.  14,  21,  3. 

238  Att.  2,  24,  3. 
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when  Clodia  swayed  the  social  and  political  leaders  of  Rome 
in  spite  of  her  notoriously  loose  character^^^;  and  when 
Cleopatra  dared  appear  in  Rome  as  Caesar's  guest^"*".  But 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  no  such  moral  standard  was 
accepted  for  the  respectable  Roman  matron.  Caelius,  when 
he  wrote  Cicero  a  chapter  of  society  scandal,  added:  "There 
are  many  incredible  things  of  this  nature  which  have  happened 
in  your  absence  "^^^  The  orator,  too,  when  he  had  attended 
a  dinner  at  which  a  woman  of  questionable  character  was 
present,  offered  the  excuse  that  he  had  not  known  that  she 
would  be  there^"*^.  Again,  to  spare  a  friend  mortification,  he 
refrained  from  mentioning  in  his  presence  the  unfaithfulness 
of  the  latter's  wife^^.  The  very  pleasure  which  Cicero's 
gossip-loving  soul  found  in  the  discovery  that  a  young  rake 
carried  in  his  luggage  from  Rome  the  portraits  of  many  of  its 
most  prominent  matrons,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  society  of 
the  capital  did  not  sanction  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  its 
elect244. 

The  respect  paid  to  women  by  Cicero's  contemporaries  did 

not  stop  with  social  formalities.     In  the  sphere  of  political 

activity  their  influence  is  plainly  visible.     Indeed,  if  Cato  the 

Elder  could  have  returned  to  Rome  at  this  time, 

j^  he  might  have  recalled  sadly  his  own  prophetic 

warning  to  the  senate:  "When  once  women  have 
begun  to  be  our  equals,  they  will  become  our  superiors  "^^^. 
We  have  various  instances  in  which  a  man's  political  success^^^ 
or  recall  from  exile  was  due  to  his  wife's  eff orts^^^,  and  also  of  her 
mediation  between  her  husband  and  his  political  opponents-^^. 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar  and  wife  of  Pompey,  surely  held 
the  thread  which  bound  the  great  triumvirate  together,  and 

"9  Att.  2,  9,  1;  2,  1,  5;  pro  Gael.  14,  33;  20,  50. 

2"  Att.  15,  15,  2.  2«  Liv.  34,  3. 

2"  F.  8,  7,  2.  2«  F.  4,  2,  1 ;  5,  6,  1. 

2«  F.  9,  26,  2.  24'  F.  14,  4,  2;  15,  7;  15,  8. 

2"yl«.  16,  11,  1.  2«^,  5,  2,  6. 

2"  Att.  6,  1,  25. 
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which  snapped  at  her  death^^^.  Pompey,  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  allowed  his  love  for  her  to  influence  his  public  career, 
since  he  resigned  the  command  of  legions  and  distant  provinces 
to  avoid  separation  from  hei*-^''.  The  people  demanded  a 
celebration  of  her  funeral  on  the  Campus  Martins,  although  her 
husband  had  planned  to  bury  her  privately-^^  But  this  was 
not  an  exceptional  honor  for  a  woman;  as  early  as  102  B.  C. 
a  funeral  oration  had  been  delivered  for  Popilia,  the  mother 
of  Quintus  Catulus-^-,  and  there  are  many  later  instances^^^. 

There  is  no  telling  how  much  of  the  inconsistency  of  Brutus' 
political  moves  was  due  to  the  conflicting  influence  of  his  wife 
Porcia,  Cato's  daughter,  who  was  his  confidant  and  possible 
inspiration  in  the  plot  against  Caesar-^^,  and  of  his  mother 
Servilia,  the  Dictator's  favorite^^^.  During  the  disorderly 
days  following  the  assassination  on  March  the  fifteenth,  it 
was  Servilia  who  sent  for  Cicero  to  discuss  plans  of  action^^^ 
and  the  great  statesman  once  apologized  to  her  son-in-law, 
Cassius,  for  not  having  followed  her  advice  in  the  senate-^^. 
Brutus  would  write  to  his  mother  and  sister  political  confi- 
dences which  they  w'ere  to  share  with  Cicero^^^.  Plutarch 
describes  Antony's  wife,  Fulvia,  as  a  woman  "not  born  for 
spinning  nor  for  housekeeping,  not  content  with  ruling  a 
husband  of  private  rank,  but  prepared  to  govern  a  chief 
magistrate,  or  to  give  orders  to  a  commander-in-chief  "^^^ 
and  she  it  was  who  secured  the  bribes  paid  to  Antony  b}^  the 
eastern  monarch,  Deiotarus,  for  gaining  the  intercession  of 
the  Roman  senate^®". 

Of  Terentia,  Cicero  said  that  she  would  rather  thrust  herself 
into  his  public  affairs  than  communicate  her  domestic  matters 

2"  Att.  2,  17,  1;  Plut.  Pomp.  53,  5.  "2  de  Oratore  2,  11,  44. 

250  Plut.  Crass.  16,  1 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  53,  1-2.     2"  Suet.  Jul.  6;  Dio  Cass.  39,  64. 

251  Plut.  Pomp.  53,  4. 

2M  A«.  13,  9,  2;  Att.  15,  11,  1;  Plut.  Brut.  13,  3-4. 

255  Att.  15,  10,  1.  268  ad  Brut.  2,  3,  3. 

256  ad  Brut.  1,  18,  1.  269  piut.  Ant.  10,  2. 

257  i*".  12,  7,  1.  26"  A«.  14,  12,  1. 
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to  him^^^  and  if  she  did,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  influence  him  to 
testify  against  Clodius^^^,  she  indeed  directed  the  course  of  his 
life  thereafter,  which  involved  important  public  measures. 
To  Precia,  the  wife  of  Cethegus,  Lucullus  and  other  political 
leaders  appealed  in  behalf  of  any  public  measure  for  which 
they  desired  her  husband's  support-^^,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Athenians,  when  conquered  by  Sulla,  was  more  serious  because 
they  had  scoffed  at  his  wife  Metella  from  the  walls-^'*. 

261  Plut.  Cic.  20,  2.  263  piut.  Lucul.  6,  3-6. 

262  Plut.  Cic.  29,  1.  264  Plut.  Sulla.  6,  18. 


CHAPTER   II 


SOCIAIL  FUNCTIONS  AND  DUTIES 

A.   Regard  for  Manners  and  Dress 

Before  we  pass  to  the  study  of  separate  social  functions  and 
the  Romans'  idea  of  their  proper  performance,  we  shall  con- 
sider what  regard  there  was  for  manners  in  general,  including 
the  subject  of  dress,  which  is  likewise  one  aspect  of  what 
propriety  demands. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  ideal  Roman  of  Republican  times 
as  the  exponent  rather  of  stern  virtues  than  of  good  manners, 
but  we  find,  in  fact,  a  marked  regard  for  the  latter  also.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  discover  that  Cato  the  Censor  w^as 
Manners  admired  not  for,  but  in  spite  of,  his  rudeness  and 
disregard  for  convention^  but  even  he  would  not 
have  near  him  "  a  soldier  who  wagged  his  hands  when  he  walked, 
shuffled  his  feet  when  he  fought,  or  snored  in  his  sleep  "^.  In 
Cicero's  age  the  younger  Cato  was  censured  for  imitating  his 
blunt  ancestor  and  his  rudeness  cost  him  the  consulship^.  When 
he  went  to  Asia,  Cicero  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  bring 
back  more  agreeable  manners  from  his  visit*.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  then,  as  now,  politeness  was  attributed  to  city 
influence^.  Marius,  who  had  spent  his  early  life  in  a  poor 
little  village,  "began  too  late  to  haunt  the  city  and  learn  the 
manners  of  Rome  "^,  and  so  he  had  not  the  civility  to  attract 
and  entertain  courteously  those  who  came  to  him.  "There- 
fore in  times  of  peace  men  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  in 
wars  only,"  says  Plutarch^. 

1  Plut.  Cato  Mai.  3,  2;  4,  2.  '  F.  3,  9,  1. 

2  Ibid.  9.  6.  «  Plut.  Marius  3,  1. 
'  Plut.  Cato  Min.  35;  50,  2.  '  Ibid.  32,  2. 

*  Ibid.  14,  3. 
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The  contrast  between  Pompey's  haughty  formality  and  the 
gracious  manners  of  Crassus  had  much  to  do  with  the  dif- 
ference in  their  popularity^.  So  Gains  Gracchus  had  won 
public  favor  by  his  great  courtesy^,  and  so  Dolabella's  "  charm 
of  manner"  served  to  outweigh  his  moral  shortcomings  in  the 
estimate  of  Cicero's  family^". 

As  to  what  were  good  manners  in  Cicero's  day,  we  have 
some  details.  When  three  persons  walked  or  sat  together, 
the  place  of  honor  was  that  in  the  middle^^  To  rise  in  the 
presence  of  one  who  entered  was  a  mark  of  respect^^.  This 
courtesy  the  senate  showed  Caesar  in  a  body^^,  and  Sulla  always 
stood  with  uncovered  head  to  receive  Pompey,  although  he 
was  younger  than  himself^*.  An  unusual  demonstration  for 
Romans  was  that  of  Cato's  soldiers,  who  spread  their  clothes 
at  his  feet,  and  kissed  his  hand  as  he  passed^^.  We  find  that 
certain  forms  of  speech  were  regarded  as  affectation^^,  and 
Cicero  considered  it  rude  to  contradict^^.  He  refused  to 
appoint  a  certain  Gavius  to  an  office  during  his  governorship 
of  Cilicia  because  of  the  discourteous  manner  of  his  asking  for 
it;  without  any  evidence  that  he  would  appreciate  such  a 
favor,  he  had  simply  said :  "  Where  do  you  want  me  to  get  the 
allowances  of  prefect?  "^^  Again,  Cicero  reprimanded  Lepidus 
because  he  failed  to  express  thanks  to  the  senate  for  honors 
conferred  upon  him^^.  Drunkenness  was  a  breach  of  good 
manners^",  as  well  as  other  forms  of  debauchery-^  Dancing, 
except  in  religious  rites,  was  not  in  good  taste^^.  There  were 
times  and  places  inappropriate  for  a  man  of  Cicero's  promi- 
nence to  be  seen  in  public.  So  he  feared  criticism  if  he  should 
appear  at  the  gay  resort  of  Baiae  during  a  time  of  national 

8  Plut.  Crass.  7,  4-5.  J^  pi^t.  Cato  Min.  12,  1. 

9  Plut.  C.  Grac.  6,  3.  «  Att.  1,  14,  1. 
^^  Att.  6,  6,  1.                                                    "F.  3,  8,  5. 

11  Plut.  Cic.  2,  1;  Plut.  Cato  Min.  57,  1.     is  Att.  6,  3,  6. 

12  Plut.  Cato  Min.  14,  1.  is  F.  10,  27,  1. 
1'  Plut.  Caes.  66,  2.                                          "  F.  12,  2,  1. 

i<  Plut.  Pomp.  8,  4;  Plut.  Crass.  6,  5.  21  Plut.  Ant.  9:  2-4. 

22  pro  Mur.  6,  13.     Cf.  in  Pison.  10,  22.     Serv.  ad  Verg.  Ed.  5,  73. 
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misfortune^,  and  he  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  have 
the  impression  spread  broadcast  that  he  would  visit  Greece 
to  see  the  Olympian  games^. 

However  the  orator  may  offend  our  taste  by  his  own  self- 
praise-^,  he  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  indelicacy  of 
dwelling  upon  one's  own  achievements^^,  or  forcing  one's 
ideas  upon  others^^.  In  the  matter  of  joking  on  personal 
subjects,  considerable  freedom  was  apparently  permissible 
between  friends.  When  Cicero  had  failed  to  receive  a  letter 
in  a  long  time  from  Trebatius,  he  wrote  to  this  young  lawyer: 
"If  you  have  forgotten  how  to  write,  fewer  will  be  the  clients 
who  will  lose  their  cases  by  employing  you  as  their  advocate"^^; 
and  to  Valerius,  when  he  wished  him  to  come  home  from 
Cilicia:  "People  from  your  neighborhood  say  that  you  are 
proud,  because  you  give  no  opinions,  or  insulting  because  you 
give  bad  ones."^^  He  often  tvv'itted  Atticus  about  his  scanty 
meals^",  his  closeness  with  mone\^S  or  some  slip  in  his  literary 
work"-.  Even  bodily  defects^^  were  the  subject  of  such  wit 
as  that  of  Appius,  who  said  to  Sextius,  a  man  with  only  one 
eye:  "I'll  come  to  dine  with  you,  for  I  see  there  is  room  for 
one."  This,  to  be  sure,  Cicero  regarded  as  going  too  far, 
though  he  approved  of  Sextius'  reply:  "Wash  your  hands  and 
come"^^.  Other  evidence  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  section  treating  of  etiquette  for  public  speakers^^. 

Good  manners  naturally  included  some  form  of  salutation 
when  one  met  an  acquaintance.     Horace  notes  the  failure  of  a 

23  F.  9,  3,  1;  9,  2,  5.  =«  F.  7,  14,  1. 

2<^«.  16,  7,  5.  29^.  1,  10,  1. 

i^inCat.  Ill:  11;  F.  5,  7,3.  3"  A«.  6, 1, 13;  16,  3, 1.    Cf.  Nep.  ^«.  13. 

26  ^ca<i.  2, 1,3;  Att.  1,16,8;  1,13,5.     ^^  Ait.  4,  8»,  1;  12,  5,  1. 

"  Acad.  1,  4,  14;  2,  36,  114.  ^2  Alt.  12,  6,  4. 

"  The  Romans  were  particularly  keen  to  note  these,  as  is  evident  from  the 
etymology  of  their  names,  e.  g.  Barbatus,  Naso,  Capita,  Rufus,  Caesar  (Plut. 
Coriol.  1 1) .  Their  descendants  also  exhibit  a  proneness  to  give  offensive  nick- 
names, so  many  of  which  are  found,  for  instance,  in  a  list  of  their  painters: 
Guercino,  "the  squint-eyed";  Giorgione,  "Big  George";  Masaccio,  "Dirty 
Tom,"  etc. 

"  de  Oratore  2,  246.  "  pp.  75  ff. 
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tradesman  to  say  "good  morning"  first  to  a  wealthy  man  on 
the  street^^.  "Ave"  was  long  the  customary  greeting  of  the 
Romans^^,  but  Servius  thought  that  shaking  the  right  hand 
was  the  usual  formality  in  these  earlier  times^^.  Great  stress 
was  laid  upon  calling  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  one 
spoke;  hence  the  custom  of  employing  a  nomenclator,  to 
announce  who  was  approaching  on  the  street  or  at  the  morn- 
ing reception^^.  One  reason  why  Crassus  made  such  an  im- 
pression by  his  courtesy  was  that  he  never  met  even  a  humble 
citizen  without  returning  his  salute  by  name'*".  In  the  more 
demonstrative  greeting  between  friends,  embraces  and  kisses 
were  exchanged^^;  but  kissing,  so  general  as  to  form  a  fea- 
ture of  the  host's  reception  of  his  guests  at  the  salutatio,  did 
not  become  customary  before  the  empire"*^,  when  the  habit 
is  referred  to  as  excessive^^,  and  was  finally  forbidden  by 
law"*^. 

The  Romans  gave  considerable  attention  in  Cicero's  age  to 
appropriate  dress  and  proper  personal  appearance^^.    We  note 

first  its  significance  in  the  designation  of  civil 
Dress  .... 

rank.     A  boy  laid  aside  his  childhood  dress  with 

special  ceremonies  and  assumed  the  toga  virilis  or  garb  of  citi- 
zenship'*^, which  was  the  only  proper  dress  for  the  Forum  and 
all  formal  occasions^^,  but  should  be  removed  indoors"*^.  So 
completely  was  the  toga  identified  with  Roman  nationality 
that  as  a  people  they  were  called  gens  togata^^.  A  special  form 
of  the  toga,  made  by  the  addition  of  a  purple  border  and 
called  the  toga  praetexta,  marked  the  wearer  as  of  high  official 

36£'p.  1,  7,  66. 

3"  Sen.  de  Benef.  6,  34,  3;  F.  8,  16,  4.     Cf.  Mart.  1,  108,  10;  7,  39,  2. 

38  Serv.  ad  Aen.  1,  408. 

39  Att.  4,  1,  5;  pro  Mur.  36,  77;  Sen.  ad  Seren.  14,  1;  cf.  Marq.  Pr.  144,  147. 
"  Plut.  Crass.  3,  5. 

"  Acad.  1,  1,  1;  Plut.  Caio  Min.  37,  4;  Plut.  Q.  R.  6;  Pliny,  N.  H.  14,  90. 
«  Suet.  Otho  6.  «  Att.  9,  6,  1;  9,  19,  1;  see  Marq.  Pr.  124-125. 

"  Mart.  11,  98.  ^'  Suet.  Aug.  40. 

"  Suet.  Tib.  34.  «  pro  Milan.  10,  28.     Cf.  Med.  of  M.  Aurel.  1,  7. 

«  Gell.  13,  22  (21).  «  Verg.  Aen.  1,  282. 
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rank''°,  and  senators,  too,  wore  a  distinctive  shoe'^^  The  gen- 
eral's militar}^  cloak  gave  him  the  name  jjaludatus,  in  contrast 
to  the  togatus,  or  toga-clad  private  citizen^^;  and  if  he  received 
a  triumph  he  wore  in  proof  thereof  an  elaborately  embroid- 
ered toga^^. 

The  proper  occasion  and  manner  of  wearing  different 
garments  was  determined  by  etiquette.  The  conventional 
Crassus,  who  appeared  once  in  the  wrong  cloak,  made  haste  to 
change  it^^,  while  Cato  brought  disgrace  on  his  office  of  praetor 
by  going  to  court  without  his  shoes  and  tunic^^,  and  was  guilty 
of  contempt  for  fashion  in  wearing  dark  purple,  when  light 
was  in  vogue°^.  When  Pompey  wore  his  embroidered  toga, 
and  his  military  boots  and  white  leggings  about  the  city,  he 
caused  comment  upon  his  vanity^^.  As  it  was  improper  to  go 
without  a  tunic,  so  it  was  foppish  to  wear  long-sleeved  ones, 
or  unusually  wide  togas^^.  The  tunic,  too,  must  be  girded 
up^^.  Lucullus  once  punished  some  soldiers  by  making  them 
dig  a  trench  in  the  presence  of  the  rest  of  the  army  ungirded^". 

In  Cicero's  age  shaving  was  general.  Therefore  beards, 
especially  when  fancily  trimmed,  were  "dudish"^^  and  if 
allowed  to  grow  long,  were  considered  slovenly®-.     Hence  the 

6»  Plut.  Q.  R.  81:  1;  Pliny,  A^.  H.  9,  127;  Plut.  Sulla.  9,  4;  Hor.  Sat.  1,  5,  35  ff. 
The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the  toga  praetexta,  also  worn  by  children, 
embodied  religious  significance.     (Warde  Fowler,  CI.  Rev.  1896,  pp.  317-319.) 

"  Pliny,  N.  H.9:65;  Hor.  Sat.  1,  6,  27.  For  detailed  discussion  see  Smith: 
calceus. 

52  F.  13,  6%  1.  "  Plut.  Cato  Min.  44:  1. 

^^  Att.  1,  18,  6.  «/6id.  6,  2. 

"  Plut.  Crass.  23:  1.  "  Att.  1,  18,  6;  2,  3,  1. 

58  in  Cat.  2,  10,  22;  Cell.  G  (7),  12;  Hor.  Epod.  4,  7-10.  Ep.  1,  18,  30. 
Horace  gives  us  some  pictures  of  people  who  were  the  subjects  of  ridicule  because 
of  their  dress,  in  the  fickle  Priscus,  who  changed  his  costume  several  times  the 
same  day  {Sal.  2,  7,  8-10);  the  fop  who  added  to  ordinary  clothing  "stockings, 
an  elbow  pillow,  and  a  muffler"  {Sat.  2,  3,  254);  the  rustic  who  was  marked  by 
the  cut  of  his  hair,  his  ill-setting  gown,  and  his  loosely-fitting  shoes  {Sat.  1,  3,  30) ; 
and  the  poor  man  whose  poverty  was  revealed  by  his  shabby  tunic  {Ep.  1,  1, 
94-96;  of.  Ep.  1,  18,  7). 

i*pro  Cluent.  40,  111;  Propert.  5,  2,  38.  «'  in  Cat.  2,  10;  Att.  1,  14,  5. 

««  Plut.  Lucull.  15,  8.  '2  pro  Gael.  14,  33;  Liv.  27,  34, 
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latter  were  an  appropriate  sign  of  mourning,  in  whicli  the  hair 
of  the  head  was  also  left  uncut^^.  The  mourning  garb,  a 
dark  or  black  robe,  was  proper  in  time  of  death  or  other 
sorrow  which  might  affect  oneself  or  friends^^,  including  such 
occasions  as  trials  in  court®^  or  defeat  in  election^^.  At  the 
time  of  Cicero's  banishment  twenty  thousand  were  said  to 
have  shown  their  sympathy  in  this  way^^.  After  Pharsalus 
Pompey  wore,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  such  garments  as 
told  of  his  grief  in  defeat®^. 

The  Roman  gentlewoman  of  this  period  had  not  attained 
the  same  liberty  in  style  of  dress  which  she  enjoyed  in  other 
matters;  for  here  propriety  drew  close  lines  about  her.  Cicero 
says  that  Clodia  revealed  her  character  by  what  she  wore,^^ 
and  even  in  Horace's  time,  only  slaves  and  courtesans  dis- 
regarded conventions  in  dress^".  This  recalls  the  case  of  Gaius 
Sulpicius  Gallus,  who  put  away  his  wife  for  appearing  on  the 
street  without  a  head-covering'^^  as  the  Romans  thought  this 
improper  for  women  to  do,  except  as  a  sign  of  mourning^-. 

B.   Entertainment  of  Guests 

1.  Visits 

Social  intercourse  between  the  Romans  of  Cicero's  age  w^as 
marked  by  a  general  hospitality  in  their  homes.     There  is  some 
indication  that  guest-friendship  also  carried  with  it  the  Greek 
interpretation  of  a  pledge  of  good  faith^^  and 
H      'talit      D^63,nt  protection  for  the  guest^*,  with  a  heredi- 
tary right  of  hospitium  for  individuals  as  well  as 
for  states^^.     The  formal  sign  of  such  a  compact  between  host 

"  Plut.  Cato  Min.  53,  1. 

"  Att.  3,  15,  5;  i^.  5,  1,  2;  14,  3,  2;  Fr.  2,  3,  1. 

«  Plut.  Cic.  9,  1.  "  Val.  Max.  6,  3,  10. 

66  Plut.  Cato  Min.  50,  1.  "  Plut.  Q.  R.  14. 

"  Plut.  Cic.  30,  4;  Plut.  Crass.  13,  5.      "  Att.  3,  15,  7;  see  Smith:  hospitium. 

68  Plut.  Pomp.  72,  2;  73,  4.  '4  Qell,  5,  13,  5;  in  Caecil.  20,  67. 

69  pro  Cael.  20,  49.  «  Caes.  B.  C.  2,  25,  4;  5,  50,  3. 
'»  Hor.  Sat.  1,  2,  100  S. 
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and  guest  was  the  clasping  of  right  hands'^,  a  custom  so  old  as 
to  be  associated  with  the  legendary  friendship  established  be- 
tween the  founders  of  the  Latin  race,  Aeneas  and  Latinus^^. 
Thus  Roman  hospitality  was  traditional. 

Cicero's  many  houses  were  always  open  to  his  friends,  a 
small  coterie  of  whom  generally  surrounded  him,  whether  he 
happened  to  be  in  his  villa  at  Puetoli^^,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of 
quiet  at  Tusculum^^.  Of  Lyso,  a  physician  from  Patrae,  he 
once  said :  "  He  almost  lived  in  my  house  in  Rome  for  a  year  "^°, 
as  he  might  also  have  said  of  Dolabella,  whose  lengthy  visits 
at  Tusculum  often  interfered  with  Cicero's  literary  work^^ 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Stoic 
philosopher,  Diodotus,  made  his  home  with  Cicero  during 
many  years^^. 

We  have  many  references  also  to  the  hospitality  of  Atticus. 
In  his  home  Cicero  first  took  refuge  after  Tullia's  death,  when 
sad  memories  haunted  his  own  fireside^^  and  to  this  friend  he 
often  went  before  returning  to  one  of  his  own  houses  after  a 
journey^^.  It  was  not  unusual,  it  seems,  thus  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  visit  a  friend  first  after  an  absence  from  home^^ 
Since  the  wealthy  Roman  commonly  owned  more  than  one 
residence^^,  he  sometimes  turned  over  one  of  them  to  a  friend 
temporarily  for  his  own  use"  or  for  the  entertainment  of 
guests^^.  Cicero  gave  his  villa  at  Puteoli  to  Atticus'  wife  for 
such  visits,  and  provided  it  with  the  servants  necessary  for 
her  comfort*^;  the  one  at  Astura,  too,  he  offered  to  Brutus  to 
occupy  as  long  as  he  wished^",  and  he  himself  once  borrowed 
the  villa  of  his  son-in-law,  Crassipes,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining some  friends  there^^     The  exchange  of  free  hospitality 

76  Tacit.  Hist.  1,  54.  «^  Att.  4,  5,  3. 

"  Liv.  1,  1,  8.  «'  F.  9,  19.  1, 

'8  ^«.  14,  11,  2;  14,  21,  4.  ««  F.  9,  1,  2. 

'9  Att.  13,  9,  1.  "  Att.  12,  36,  2. 

80  F.  13,  19,  1.  ^^Fr.  2,  8,  3. 

81  Att.  13,  45,  2.  «'  Att.  14,  15,  4;  14,  16,  1. 
8»  Acad.  2,  36,  115.  (Cf.  p.  8.)               »«  Att.  15,  3,  2. 

83  Att.  12,  16.  "  F.  1,  9,  20. 
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between  relatives  is  illustrated  by  the  irregularity  with  which 
Cicero's  son  and  nephew  lived  either  in  the  home  of  their 
uncle  or  in  that  of  their  father^-. 

The  absence  of  comfortable  inns  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers'*^  made  it  almost  necessary  to  own  lodges  along  the 
public  highways^^,  and  these  also  they  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  their  friends^^.  Travelers  were  the  guests,  too,  of  any 
acquaintances  who  might  live  along  their  route^^,  so  that  by 
spending  each  night  at  the  home  of  a  different  person^^,  they 
made  the  journey  a  succession  of  visits^^,  though  sometimes 
the  host  himself  might  not  be  at  home^^.  Cicero  repeatedly 
enjoyed  such  hospitality  from  Atticus  on  his  journeys  to 
Greece;  at  Corcyra  and  Sybota  elaborate  entertainment, 
prepared  by  his  friend's  freedmen,  awaited  him^"",  while  the 
house  in  Epirus  was  open  as  a  resting  place  on  the  long 
journey^°S  or  as  a  refuge  in  exile^''-.  The  banished  orator  was 
indebted  to  other  friends  for  the  same  kindness^°^,  even  though 
by  sheltering  him  they  exposed  themselves  to  danger^"*. 
With  equal  generosity  he,  too,  entertained  Curio,  though  the 
latter  was  on  his  way  to  Sicily  as  Caesar's  representative^"^. 
Plutarch  records  that  Crassus,  who  kept  open  house  for 
strangers,  won  many  friends  by  his  kind  but  simple  hos- 
pitalityio^ 

The  first  formality  in  connection  with  the  entertainment  of 
a  guest  was  the  invitation  from  his  host.  The  numerous  ex- 
amples found  in  Cicero's  correspondence  further  illustrate  the 

92  Fr.  2,  8,  1 ;  Alt.  4,  9,  2. 

9'  Horace,  in  his  amusing  description  of  a  journey  to  Brundisium,  has  intro- 
duced us  to  the  discomforts  of  the  ordinary  public  inn.  (Sat.  1,  5,  2-10).  Cf. 
Cic.  de  Sen.  23,  84.     Hor.  Epist.  1,  11,  11. 

94  F.  7,  23,  3.  101  Att.  10,  7,  3. 

«  F.  9,  6,  2.  102  Att.  3,  7,  1 ;  3,  15,  6;  3,  19,  1. 

»^Att.  5,  2,  1;  14,  16,  1.  "3  F.  14,  4,  2. 

9'  Att.  4,  9,  2.  104  Att.  3,  4. 

98  Att.  12,  34,  1.  106  jitt.  10,  7,  3. 

99  Att.  10,  2,  1;  16,  6,  1.  los  Plut.  Crass.  3,  1. 

100  Att.  5,  9,  1. 
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Formalities  important  part  which  hospitality  played  in  the 
between  Host  social  life  of  that  day.     An  invitation  to  visit  or 

and  Guest  (jjj^g  sometimes  included  the  privilege  of  bringing 
an  entire  party  of  friends  or  traveling  companions'"'^.  Cicero 
often  insisted  that  Atticus  bring  his  wife  with  him'°^,  and  when 
he  wanted  to  emphasize  her  welcome  he  added :  "  Tullia  wishes 
to  have  her."'°^  His  numerous  villas  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  offer  his  guests  a  choice  of  the  place  at  which  they  pre- 
ferred to  be  entertained^'".  He  took  no  offense,  therefore, 
when  Atticus  declined  to  accept  his  invitation  to  a  seaside''' 
or  a  country  residence"^,  and  accordingly  he  would  ask  him 
to  visit  at  these  places  only  as  a  personal  favor"^. 

There  were  circumstances,  moreover,  which  placed  the  host 
under  obligation  to  his  guest  for  the  visit.  For  instance, 
propriety  denied  Crassus  the  right  to  expect  a  long  visit  from 
a  man  of  Scaevola's  age  and  honors"^  although  even  Cicero 
felt  complimented  by  Crassus'  coming  to  dine  without  special 
invitation"^.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  guest  came  sometimes 
self-invited,  either  because  this  privilege  was  warranted  by 
intimacy"^,  or  because  his  position  made  such  an  inference  of 
friendship  a  compliment  to  his  host"'^,  as  when  Pompey  and 
Cicero,  meeting  Lucullus  in  the  Forum,  offered  to  dine  with 
him"^.  The  traveler,  too,  before  starting  on  a  journey,  would 
ask  permission  of  his  friends  to  stop  at  their  villas  or  lodges 
on  his  route"^. 

Whether  invited  or  not,  a  guest  was  expected  to  give  pre- 
vious announcement  of  his  arrival'-",  a  courtesy  which  was 
frequently  observed  even  before  paying  a  call'^'.  Such  fore- 
thought as  to  the  opportuneness  of  one's  coming  made  Cicero 

1"  Alt.  4,  4^  4,  19.  2.  Cf.  Her.  Epist.  1,  5,  28-30;  Hor.  Sat.  2,  8,  21  ff. 

i»8  Att.  4,  12,  1;  13,  47\  2;  14,  2,  4.         "^  F.  1,  9,  20. 

109  Att.  4,  4^  2.  »« Att.  3,  20,  1. 

»»  Att.  2,  8,  2.  »"  F.  9,  1,  2. 

"1  Att.  2,  16,  4.  "8  Plut.  LucuU.  41,  4. 

"2  Att.  2,  11,  2.  "»  Att.  13,  50,  6. 

"»  Att.  2,  4,  6.  '"  F.  9,  19,  2. 

1"  Att.  4,  16,  3.  "1  Att.  10,  4,  8;  F.  7,  4,  1. 
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hesitate  to  arrive  at  Pompey's  villa  on  the  day  of  the  Compi- 
talia,  lest  he  interfere  with  the  household  celebration  of  the 
festival^"^.  He  once  complained  that  Varro  with  a  large 
company  stopped  for  dinner  without  having  notified  him^^. 
The  ancient  host  was  most  considerate  of  his  guest's  physical 
comfort^^*,  and  indeed  provided  one  courtesy  which  the 
modern  Roman  is  less  readj^  to  offer — a  hot  bath  upon  arrival 
after  a  journey^-^.  Even  for  dinner  guests  it  was  customary 
to  provide  water  for  the  hands  and  feet^^®.  If  the  visitor 
suffered  from  the  chill  of  morning  hours,  there  was  a  fire 
kindled  for  him^^^,  and  if  he  was  staying  with  an  intimate 
friend,  the  guest  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  such  attentions^^^, 
nor  to  suggest,  perhaps  jokingly,  the  sort  of  food  he  expected^^^. 

2.  Dinners 
Since  the  earliest  records  of  civilization,  man's  social  pleas- 
ures have  centered  about  the  sharing  of  food  and  drink  with 
his  fellows.     The  symposium  of  the  Greeks,  which  signified  by 
its  name  "a  drinking  together",  as  well  as  the  convivium  of 
the  Romans  with  its  connotation  of  "living  to- 
diT^     1  gather  "^^"^j  were  the  prototypes  of   our  modern 
"dinner-party",  and  were  perhaps  then,  as  now, 
the  chief  social  function.     A  guest  was  invited  to  dinner  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  company^^^  or  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing important  matters  with  him^^^,  or  perhaps  as  a  courtesy  to 
some  common  friend^^^.     Cicero  once  complained  of  being  bored 
by  the  repeated  invitations  to  dine  with  a  man  whose  claim 
upon  him  was  the  common  friendship  of  Trebatius^^^. 

Persons  on  terms  of  intimacy  dined  quite  informally  with 
each  other.     Cicero  wrote  to  Paetus,  who  was  ill  with  gout: 

1=2  Att.  7,  7,  3.  124  Fr.  2,  8,  2. 

1"  Att.  13,  33,  4.  125  Att.  2,  3,  3;  F.  9,  5,  3. 

126  Plaut.  Pers.  5,  2,  14;  Hor.  Sat.  1,  4,  88. 

127  Att.  12,  1,  2.  131  Fr.  2,  6,  2;  Att.  2,  2,  3. 

128  F.  9,  16,  9.  "2  F.  1,  2,  3. 

129  F.  9,  20,  1;  9,  19,  2.  i"  F.  7,  9,  3. 
i'»  de  Sen.  12,  45;  F.  9,  24,  2-3.              "*  F.  7,  16,  2. 
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"I  shall  come  to  see  you  and  take  dinner,  for  I  don't  suppose 
you  have  a  cook  who  is  gouty  too"^^^.  He  mentioned  once 
that  Quintus  the  younger  had  come  in  to  dinner  unexpectedly 
because  his  mother  was  away  from  home^^^,  just  as  Cicero 
himself  would  sometimes  dine  at  his  son-in-law's  country 
home,  to  avoid  being  "in  town"  for  a  session  of  the  senate^^^. 
Such  a  dinner  guest  as  Cicero  must  have  been  in  constant 
demand^^^.  Wherever  he  happened  to  be,  he  had  manj^ 
invitations  from  the  people  of  the  neighborhood^^^,  and  at 
Rome  he  found  it  necessary,  for  policy's  sake,  to  be  present 
at  the  dinners  of  those  in  power^^°,  including  those  of  the 
Dictator  himself^^.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  always  found 
the  company  on  such  occasions  entirely  congeniaP^. 

The  attention  of  the  host  at  dinner  must  first  be  given  to 
the  correct  placing  of  his  guests,  whose  number  properly  ranged 
from  three  to  nine,  beginning,  as  Varro  said,  with  the  number 
of  the  Graces,  and  limited  by  that  of  the  Muses^^;  for  only 
the  vulgar  crowded  more  than  three  upon  one 
couch^^.  Convention  also  fixed  a  definite  order  of 
precedence  in  places  of  honor.  The  middle  couch  was  reserved 
for  distinguished  guests^^%  with  the  lowest  place  upon  it,  imus 
in  medio,  as  chief  honor.  This  was  next  above  the  host, 
who  with  his  family  occupied  the  third  couch^*^.  If  the  guest 
of  honor  brought  others  of  his  own  selection,  as  he  was  often 
invited  to  do,  they  reclined  on  the  couch  with  him^^^.  Some- 
times the  privilege  of  choosing  one's  position  at  table  was 
given^^^,  and  the  frequent  references  to  the  placing  of  guests 

^^^F.  9,  23,  1.  ""F.  9,  7,  1. 

"« Fr.  3,  1,  19.  ">  AU.  16,  16%  4. 

1"  Att.  4,  12,  1.  i«  F.  3,  8,  2. 

"8  F.  9,  26,  2.  1"  Gell.  13,  11,  2. 

i9»  AU.  14,  12,  3;  16,  1,  1.  "*  in  Pison.  27,  67;  Hor.  Sat.  1,  4,  86. 

i«  piut.  Brut.  34,  4.  Cf.  Marq.  Pr.  303-309  for  discussion  of  details  on  this 
subject. 

i«  Plut.  Quaest.  Conviv.  1,  3.  »"  Ibid.  7,  6,  3;  Hor.  Sat.  2,  8,  22. 

1"  Plut.  Cato  Min.  37,  3.  In  Mart.  V,  78,  31,  the  guest  is  told  beforehand 
what  place  he  is  to  occupy  on  the  stibadium  and  asked  what  woman  he  desires 
to  have  next  above  him. 
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indicate  its  important  significance^'^^.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  recline  above  the  rex  sacrificulus^^^  and  only  he  had  a  place 
above  the  flamen  Dialis^^^.  The  courteous  host  waited  until 
all  the  guests  were  in  their  places  before  taking  his  own'-'*^. 

During  the  dinner,  guests  were  expected  to  lay  aside  their 
togas  and  shoes  and  to  wear  sandals^^^,  which  they  brought 
with  them,  if  they  did  not  come  in  a  litter^^"^.  Plutarch  men- 
tions as  proof  of  the  rudeness  of  Demetrius,  Pompey's  freed- 
man,  that  he  kept  his  toga  pulled  over  his  ears  at  table^^^.  It 
was  customary  also  to  loosen  the  tunic  while  reclining^^^. 

Descriptions  of  bad  table  manners  condemn  greediness  and 
offensive  personal  habits  of  eating^";  but  the  thrifty  farmer 
who  saved  seeds  in  the  fold  of  his  cloak  at  dessert  seemed  not 
to  have  shocked  a  young  aristocrat  like  Cicero's  son^^^.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  what  we  should  consider  extraordinary 
freedom  on  the  part  of  both  guest  and  host  in  attending  to 
matters  of  personal  interest  during  a  dinner.  While  at  table 
they  received  letters^'^^,  which  they  answered  between 
courses^®",  either  by  dictation^^^  or  by  scribbling  off  a  rough 
draft  for  an  amanuensis  to  copy  later^^^,  as  was  Caesar's 
custom^^^. 

Whatever  other  form  of  amusement  the  host  provided  for  his 
guests,  conversation  properly  formed  the  chief  means  of  enter- 
tainment at  dinner^^'*.  It  assumed  a  somewhat  formal  charac- 
ter during  the  drinking  of  wine  at  the  close  of  the 
meal,  under  the  direction  of  the  arbiter  hibendi^^^, 
who  was  often  chosen  not  by  courtesy,  but  by  lot^^®.     The 

1"  F.  9,  26,  1.  1"  Gell.  10,  15,  21. 

150  Serv.  Aen.  2,  2.  i52  piut.  Pomp.  40,  2. 

"3  Cic.  Phil.  2,  30,  76;  Gell.  13,  22,  1;  Plut.  Quaest.  Conviv.  7,  8,  4. 
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155  Plut.  Pomp.  40,  2. 

157  Hor.  Sat.  1,  3,  92.     Cf.  Lucian  Timon  54. 

158  ii'.  16,  21,  7.  ii^  Fr.  3,  1,  19. 

159  F.  9,  7,  1;  Att.  9,  8,  1.  i62  p.  9,  26,  1. 

i6»  Att.  14,  6,  1-2.  1"  Plut.  Caes.  63:  2. 

IS'"  de  Sen.  13,  45;  Plut.  Quaest.  Conviv.  7,  8,  4,  (12). 

i«5  de  Sen.  14,  46.     Cf.  in  Verr.  5,  28.  i6«  Hor.  Od.  1,  4,  18;  2,  7,  25. 
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first  occupant  of  the  first  couch  began  the  discussion^®^,  which 
might  very  properly  include  professional  and  political  sub- 
jects'®^. The  dinner  party  was  avowedly  an  occasion  for 
gathering  information'®^,  which  might  be  got  from  intoxicated 
guests,  if  not  from  sober  ones^^^,  though  Horace  said  that  no 
gentleman  would  take  such  an  advantage'^'. 

In  entertaining  persons  of  culture  the  host  often  provided 
for  his  dinner  guests  a  reading  by  a  trained  slave'^^,  from  some 
new  literary  work.  Atticus  thus  added  to  the  charm  of  his 
social  functions;  for  his  literary  friends  were  pleased  to  make 
their  first  public  appearance  in  his  triclinium}'^^  before  an 
exclusive  and  friendly  company.  This  custom  continued  in 
Pliny's  time'^"*,  but  gradually  the  presence  of  musicians  and  of 
dancers  characterized  the  fashionable  banquet'"^. 

Even  in  the  days  of  Cato  the  Censor  simplicity  had  ceased 
to  be  a  marked  feature  of  a  Roman  dinner  party.  For  he  refers 
to  his  own  wild  dissipation  in  "early  banquets"'^®,  and  as  the 
menu  grew  more  elaborate,  the  proper  hour  of 
dining  was  moved  forward  in  the  day'^^.  Cicero 
blamed  Epicureanism  for  the  demand  for  rare  dishes  and  great 
variety'^^;  but  whatever  the  cause,  fashion  adopted  the  result, 
and  we  find  the  orator  excusing  himself  for  taking  part  in  such 
elaborate  dinners,  because  he  "did  not  wish  to  appear  chur- 
lish "'^^.  Lucullus,  who  was  famed  for  the  extraordinary  menu 
and  elegant  service  of  his  dinners,  was  so  careful  to  keep  up 
his  reputation,  that  even  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  tried  to 
surprise  him,  they  found  him  ready  to  set  a  sumptuous  repast 
before  them'^°.     Varro  commented  on  the  variety  of  foods 

"'deSen.  14.  46.  i"^^.  16,3,  1;  16,  2,6;  Nep.  ^«.  14, 1. 

»«8  F.  7,  22,  l;Att.  2,  18,  2.  i'^  PHny,  Ep.  1,  15.  2. 

i«9  Alt.  4,  8'',  4.  '"  Ibid. ;  Hor.  Ep.  2,  2,  9. 

i'»  F.  9, 17, 1.     Cf.  Hor.  Ep.  1,  18,  38.     "«  de  Sen.  14,  46. 

I'l  Hor.  Sat.  1,  4,  88-90.  '"  Alt.  9,  1.  3;  9,  13,  6. 

'"  Alt.  1,  12,  4.  '"  F.  9,  20,  2;  15,  18,  1. 

»"  F.  9,  26,  4.  Note  here  the  reference  to  Caesar's  attempt  to  limit  such 
elaborate  menus  by  his  sumptuary  law.     Suet.  Jul.  43.     Cf.  Dio  43,  25. 

""  Plut.  Lucull.  40;  41,  4-5.  The  store  that  was  set  on  the  mere  expensive- 
ness  of  a  meal  in  fashionable  society  is  indicated  by  such  stories  as  appear  in 
Hor.  Sat.  2.  3,  239,  and  Pliny.  A^.  H.  9,  119. 
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used  in  his  time^^\  and  later  writers  seemed  to  think  it  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  their  attention^^^. 

3.  Calls 

The  custom  of  calling  on  friends  or  acquaintances  also 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  Roman  social  life.  Such  a  brief 
visit  was  not  so  much  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  hos- 
pitality by  the  host  as  it  was  a  courteous  attention  from  his 

euest^^^.     The  highest  development  of  the  call 
Salutatio       ^  ...  .  n     .   .       ,  ,         • 

as  a  social  function  we  nnd  in  the  salutatio,  a 

morning  reception,  to  which  the  friends  and  clients  of  a  promi- 
nent man  came  to  pay  him  their  respects^^'*.  The  early  hour 
at  which  this  social  duty  was  performed,  was  in  itself  a  com- 
pilment  to  the  host,  if  not  a  consideration  for  his  comfort. 
Thus  a  candidate  for  office  might  feel  encouraged  if  his  house 
was  filled  with  callers  at  daybreak^^^  and  Cicero  had  reason  to 
rejoice  when  the  vestibule  of  his  enemy,  Clodius,  was  still 
deserted  at  three  o'clock  on  a  November  morning^^®.  Once 
when  he  was  called  away  from  his  letter-writing  by  the  arrival 
of  his  morning  guests,  he  hastily  added:  "It  is  growing  light 
and  the  crowd  is  pushing  in^^^".  Under  the  Empire  when 
the  salutatio  was  attended  by  clients  who  lived  on  the  bounty 
of  their  patrons,  Martial  tells  of  the  sleep  they  lost  in  order 
to  make  their  rounds  of  morning  calls  before  daybreak^^^. 

The  real  significance  of  the  salutatio,  however,  lay  in  the 
number  that  attended  it^^^.  Even  after  Cicero  was  an  ex- 
consul  he  still  measured  his  influence  by  the  fact  that  his 
"home  was  as  crowded  as  the  Forum "^^''j  while  Appius  might 
well  realize  his  downfall  from  his  empty  house^^^.  In  these 
throngs  which  attended  the  morning  levee  were  many  of  the 
vulgar  class,  sometimes  "only  a  few  who  were  congenial", 

>s»Gell.  6:  16.  i"  4«.  6,  2,  10. 

182  Hor.  Sat.  2,  8,  6  ff.;  Juv.  1,  140;  Mart.  Bk.  1.3.  iss  Mart.  10,  10. 

183  pr.  2,  4,  6.  189  piut.  cic.  8,  3. 
1"  F.  7,  28,  2;  Alt.  10,  16,  4.  iso  ^tt.  12,  23,  1. 
i«5  de  Pet.  Cons.  12,  49;  13,  50.  i"  Fr.  2,  10(12),  5. 
186  Att.  4,  3,  5. 
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as  Cicero  wrote  of  his^^^.  However,  men  of  such  prominence 
as  he  received  also  many  persons  of  high  rank.  On  one  occa- 
sion after  this  morning  function  Cicero  wrote:  "There  were 
many  loyahsts,  who  were  sad  enough,  and  many  exultant 
victors,  followers  of  the  Dictator,  who  were  polite  and  affec- 
tionate in  their  attentions  "^^^.  After  Caesar's  death  his 
devoted  friend  Matius  was  frequently  among  those  who  went 
to  pay  their  respects  to  Antony^ ^^. 

The  courtesy  of  a  host  in  receiving  his  callers  affected  his 
popularit}'^^^.  Cicero  was  especially  careful  to  welcome  them 
in  person  during  his  governorship  of  Cilicia^^^.  "They  never 
found  him  in  bed,"  says  Plutarch,  but  standing  or  walking 
before  his  door  "^^^.  The  Catilinarian  conspirators,  who 
planned  to  call  so  early  that  he  would  still  be  in  his  chamber, 
expected,  we  remember,  to  be  received  by  him  there,  where 
it  would  be  easy  to  murder  him^^^.  Cicero  criticized  the  rude- 
ness of  Antony,  who  once  slept  till  nine  o'clock  when  a  delega- 
tion of  country  people  was  calling  at  his  villa  near  Cumae, 
and  even  then  sent  out  word  that  they  should  return  the  next 
day^^^.  Since  visitors  waited  in  the  vestibule  until  they  were 
admitted  to  the  atrium-°°,  the  courteous  host  would  be  ready 
to  receive  them  promptly-°S  and  not  subject  them  to  the  dis- 
comfort and  humiliation  of  a  long  wait  there,  as  Caesar  often 
did,  even  when  Cicero  was  among  his  callers"*^".  At  the 
salutatio  we  note  that  it  was  proper  for  the  host  to  give  his 
attention  to  such  matters  as  letter-writing  in  the  presence  of 
his  guests^°^  though  he  might  resent  the  fact  that  one  guest 
called  to  see  another  rather  than  himself-"^. 

132  F.  5,  21,  1 ;  Att.  1,  18,  1.  198  Att.  6,  2,  5. 

"3  F.  9,  20,  3.  1"  Plut.  Cic.  36,  2. 

1"  F.  11,  28,  7.  "8  in  Cat.  1,  4;  Plut.  Cic.  16,  1. 

^^'■'de  Pet.  Cons.  11,  44. 

^^^  Att,  10,  13,  1.     Cf.  Seneca's  picture  of  the  indifferent  host  "awakened 

from  sleep,  greeting  his  callers  with  a  haughty  kiss,  and  muttering  their  names." 
(de  Brev.  Vit.  14,  4.) 

2»o  Cell.  16,  5,  9,  "« ad  Brut.  2,  4,  1,  4-6. 

201  Att.  6,  2,  5.  so*  Att.  15,  15,  2. 

2»2F.  6,  14,  2;  Att.  14,  1,  2. 
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In  the  matter  of  individual  calls  much  formality  was  ob- 
served, and  their  omission  gave  offense.  Thus  when  Caesar's 
most  intimate  friend,  Hirtius,  stopped  near  Pompey's  villa 
without  calling  upon  the  latter,  it  indicated  an 
°r^ii"^  estrangement  between  Pompey  and  Caesar^"^. 
When  etiquette  required  that  Brutus,  whose 
official  rank  was  lower,  should  call  upon  Cicero^°^,  the  orator 
offered  to  return  to  his  city  home  to  spare  Brutus  a  trip  to 
Tusculum^^^.  Whether  in  Rome  or  at  one  of  his  suburban 
villas,  Cicero  was  constantly  honored  by  calls  from  people  only 
less  distinguished  than  himself"''^,  and  in  the  case  of  those  of 
equal  rank,  such  as  Pompey,  he  was  prompt  in  returning  the 
courtesy^*^^.  He  and  Atticus  thought  it  important  that  they 
should  go  to  see  Varro  immediately  after  his  return  from  a 
journey^^".  According  to  Plutarch,  Cato,  when  a  small  bo}', 
was  taken  by  his  pedagogue,  Sarpedon,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Sulla^ii. 

Of  course  the  Romans  also  went  to  see  each  other  quite 
informally.  Cicero  often  spoke  of  having  spent  most  of  the 
day  chatting  with  some  friends^^^,  and  when  he  was  away  from 
Rome,  Caelius  wrote  of  how  he  missed  his  delightful  society 
in  leisure  hours'^^.  During  one  period  Cicero  and  Pompey 
spent  a  part  of  each  day  together,  at  the  home  of  one  or  the 
other^^^,  engaged  in  long  talks  on  public  matters.  There  was 
difficulty,  too,  in  restricting  this  calling  privilege  to  intimate 
friends.  At  Formiae  Cicero  complained  that  "after  the  de- 
parture of  the  morning  crowd,  who  did  not  stay  beyond  the 
fourth  hour  of  the  day,"  his  time  was  monopolized  by  his 
neighbors,  from  whom  there  was  no  escape-^^.  The  appro- 
ves Att.  7,  4,  2. 

^"^  Att.  13,  11,  1.  Compare  here  Horace's  story  of  Volteius  Mena  and  his 
offense  in  not  calling  upon  his  patron  Philippus.     Ep.  1,  7,  52  ff. 

2«7  Att.  13,  23,  1. 

2»8  A«.  12,  18,  1;  F.  11,  7,  1;  11,  6,  1;  Att.  4,  9,  1. 

"9  Att.  4,  10,  2.  212  Att.  9,  1,  2;  12,  1,  2. 

"Oylcad.  1,  1,  1.  sisp-.  8,  3,  1. 

211  Pint.  Cato  Min.  3,  2.  2"  Att.  5,  6,  1. 

215  Att.  2,  14,  2, 
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priate  time  for  any  call  was  the  raorning-^^.  So  when  Cicero 
went  to  Pompey's  house  after  dark,  he  felt  that  an  explanation 
was  necessary^^^,  and  the  visit  of  Fulvia,  "a  noble  lady,"  to 
his  house  at  midnight  was  only  justified  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  bringing  news  of  a  plot  against  his  life-^^.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  go  in  person  to  the  house  of  an  acquaintance  who 
was  in  trouble  or  was  ilF^^,  even  though  it  might  be  impossible 
to  see  him--".  Sestus  was  confined  to  his  home  by  sickness 
when  the  charge  of  bribery  was  made  against  him,  whereupon 
Cicero  went  at  once  to  call  and  offer  his  legal  assistance^^^ 
The  orator  often  speaks  of  the  friends  who  called  at  his  home 
during  his  exile,  to  express  sympathy  or  show  kindness  to  his 
family-^^. 

C.  Attention  to  Personal  Events 

Although  personal  events  in  the  life  of  an  individual  had 
to  do  more  especially  with  his  family  associations,  Roman 
society  at  large  showed  some  recognition  of  them,  and  so  we 
find  social  functions  or  duties  connected,  for  instance,  with 
birth,  betrothal,  marriage,  and  death.  Pliny  says  that  one 
who  is  asked,  "What  have  you  been  doing  to-day?"  commonly 
replies:  "I  attended  the  ceremony  of  a  boy's  putting  on  the 
toga  virilis,  I  was  present  at  a  betrothal  or  wedding  party, 
so-and-so  asked  me  to  come  to  witness  his  will,  another  to  give 
him  advice  "-^^.  While  the  Roman  of  Pliny's  day  probably 
devoted  more  of  his  time  to  such  matters,  we  find  that  the 
social  life  of  the  late  Republic  involved  many  of  these  same 
duties. 

1.  Birthday  Celebrations 

From  Cicero's  letters  we  learn  that  the  birth  of  a  child  might 
receive  but  brief  mention  at  the  time.  The  orator,  even 
though  writing  to  his  very  intimate  friend  Atticus,  announced 

«>«  All.  4,  4%  1.  "0  jP.  6,  19,  2;  Plut.  Cato  Min.  5,  3. 

«'  Ft.  2,  5,  3;  2,  7^  2.  "i  Pr.  2,  3,  5. 

218  Plut.  Cic.  15,  1;  16,  1.  "'  F.  3,  13,  1. 

2»»  F.  7,  26,  2;  Hor.  Sat.  1,  9,  17-18.       ="  Plin.  Ep.  1,  9,  2. 
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the  arrival  of  his  only  son  and  heir  in  the  one  sentence:  "I 
want  to  tell  you  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus,  our  family  was 
increased  by  the  advent  of  a  small  boy"^^^.  Of  course  it  was 
unnecessary  to  give  the  name  of  his  son,  since  that  was 
fixed  by  convention,  and  any  failure  to  comment  upon  his 
importance  at  this  time  is  at  least  atoned  for  by  sufficient 
demonstration  of  his  father's  affection  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seven^^^  With  equal  brevity  Cicero  announced 
the  birth  of  his  first  grandchild,  though  he  spoke  at  the  same 
time  of  his  anxiety  for  the  child's  mother,  his  well  beloved 
Tullia226. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  anniversary  of  a  birthday  received 
marked  recognition.  When  Cicero  happened  to  land  at 
Brundisium,  upon  his  return  from  exile,  on  the  natal  day  of 
his  daughter,  who  was  there  to  meet  him,  the  citizens  made  that 
coincidence  the  subject  of  particular  congratulation  and 
celebration"^^.  On  his  own  sixty-first  anniversary  he  sent  a 
special  invitation  to  Atticus  to  dine  with  him  in  honor  of  the 
event^^^;  for  a  dinner  party  was  customarily  a  feature  of  such 
celebrations^^^.  Plutarch  relates  an  incident  which  happened 
when  Cato,  as  a  small  boy,  along  with  other  children,  was 
present  at  the  birthday  supper  of  a  relative^^°,  which  makes  it 
probable  that  whole  families  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
occasion. 

2.  Betrothal  and  Marriage  Festivities 

Betrothal  and  marriage  were  occasions  of  marked  signifi- 
cance in  the  social,  as  well  as  in  the  civil  and  religious,  life  of 
the  Romans.  The  sponsalia  were  celebrated  by  festivities, 
which  might  include  a  dinner  given  by  the  father  of  the  bride- 
elect  in  honor  of  the  bridegroom-^^  and  a  banquet  was  an 

224  Alt.    1,   2,    1.  227  Jltt.   4,    1,   4. 

225  F.  14,  4,  3.  228  jitt.  13,  42,  2. 

226  Att.   10,   18,   1. 

229  Phil.  2,  6,  15;  Hor.  Sat.  2,  2,  59-61.     Cf.  Mart.  11,  65;  CIL  X,  5849. 

230  Plut.  Cato  Min.  2,  2.  231  p,.,  2,  5,  2. 
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important  part  also  of  the  wedding  ceremonies.  Cicero  wTote 
on  Atticus'  wedding  day:  "To-day  I  am  to  dine  with  Pom- 
ponius  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage"-^-.  This  reference 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  nuptial  feast  was  spread  at  the 
home  of  the  bridegroom,  as  in  a  later  time  Juvenal  also  im- 
plies^, although  the  conventional  wedding  banquet  probably 
came  before  the  bride  left  her  father's  home^*.  At  any  rate, 
the  Romans  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  real  duty  to  attend 
such  functions,  for  Cicero  once  wrote  to  Atticus:  "I  wish  to 
be  in  Rome  on  the  seventeenth, — nay,  I  do  not  say,  wish, 
rather  I  must.     It  is  Milo's  wedding  "^•^^. 

Etiquette  seemed  to  require  that  proposal  for  marriage 
should  be  made  to  the  family  of  the  young  woman,  either  by 
the  man  himself  or  by  one  of  his  parents^^^.  But  when  Cicero 
was  absent  from  Rome,  he  asked  Atticus  and  other  friends  to 
assist  in  securing  suitable  proposals  for  his  daughter  Tullia-^^. 
Plutarch  relates  that  Appius  Claudius  offered  his  daughter's 
hand  to  Tiberius  Gracchus^^,  but  this  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  unusual  in  Cicero's  age.  Friends  outside  the  family 
took  a  keen  interest  in  arranging  marriages,  and  were  often 
consulted.  Brutus  even  inquired  of  Atticus  why  his  advice 
had  not  been  asked  about  suitors  for  the  youthful  Attica,  who 
was  at  this  time  twelve  years  old-^^.  Her  father,  moreover, 
had  discussed  the  subject  of  possible  husbands  for  her  two 
years  before^^".  From  sources  other  than  Cicero  we  learn 
that  a  betrothal,  though  attended  with  ceremony,  such  as  the 
presence  of  witnesses-^S  and  the  use  of  a  ring  as  token  of  a 
pledge-"*-,  might  be  annulled  without  impropriety-'*^. 

232  Fr.  2,  3,  7. 

2MJuv.  G:  202. 

2^  Macr.  Sat.  1,  15,  22.     For  a  fuller  discussion  see,  e.  g.,  Marq.  Pr.  53. 

236  All.  4,  13,  1.  2"  Att.  13,  21,  7. 

2'«^«.  6,  6,  1;6,  1,  10.  2"  Plut.  Cato  Mat.  24,  4.     See  Marq.  Pr.  39  ff. 

23'  Alt.  5,  17,  4;  F.  8,  6,  1-2.     242  piiuy^  jy.  H.  33,  1,  12. 

258  Plut.  Tib.  Grac.  4,  1.  243  guet.  Jul.  1,  1.     Cf.  Cell.  4,  4,  2. 

i^^  ad  Brut.  1,  17,  7. 
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3,  Mourning  for  the  Dead 

Most  announcements  of  death,  as  of  birth,  in  the  Ciceronian 

correspondence  are  brief  or  unemotional.     "Our  father  left  us 

on   the   twenty-eighth  of   November,"   wrote  the  orator  to 

Atticus-''^,  and  again:  "I  have  lost  Caninius,  a  man  who  in  his 

treatment  of  me  was  not  ungrateful "^'^^,  and  "It 

,  „  .  ,       is  too  bad  about  Seius  "-^®.     This  is  his  reference 
of  Grief 

to  the  death  of  Hortensius :  "  I  am  sure  you  grieve 
for  Hortensius.  I  am  heart-broken  myself,  for  I  had  resolved 
to  live  on  very  intimate  terms  with  him"^'*^;  and  this  to 
Pompey's:  "I  never  had  any  doubt  about  what  would  be  the 
end  of  Pompey.  Such  a  complete  despair  of  his  success  had 
taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  all  kings  and  nations,  that  I 
thought  this  would  happen  wherever  he  landed.  I  cannot 
but  lament  his  fall,  for  I  know  him  to  have  been  honest,  pure, 
and  a  man  of  principle  "-^^.  When  Atticus'  grandmother  died, 
Cicero  wrote  him  the  news  in  almost  a  jocular  tone^'*^,  though 
of  course  this  was  evidently  not  an  occasion  of  grief  to  either 
of  them. 

There  are  instances,  however,  of  fuller  expression  of  grief^^" 
and  of  more  attention  to  detaiF^^  It  was  customary  to  write 
letters  of  condolence  to  bereaved  friends-'^^,  and  also  to  call  at 
the  home  which  had  been  visited  by  death--'^.  Attendance 
upon  funerals  was  then,  as  now%  an  expression  not  only  of 
sympathy  for  the  living,  but  of  respect  for  the  dead^^'*.  Some- 
times silence  seemed  the  fitting  tribute  of  regard  for  sorrow. 
"  I  did  not  venture  to  write  because  of  his  grief,"  said  Cicero  in 
explanation  of  not  having  replied  to  a  letter  from  Caesar, 
written  just  before  the  death  of  his  daughter  Julia'^^. 

Brevity,  then,  or  apparent  indifference  in  the  mention  of 

^*^Att.  1,  6,  2.  250^^;.  1,  5,  1;  4,  6,  1. 

2«  Att.  16,  14,  3.  251  p_  4^  12,  1. 

2««  Att.  12,  11,  1.  252  cf.  pp.  58  ff. 

2<^  Att.  6,  6,  2.  253  Att.  12,  14,  4;  12,  40,  2;  12,  48,  1. 

2«^«.  11,  6,  5.  254  ^<i.  15,  ib_   1. 

2^5  Att.  1,  3,  1.  255  F^  7,  9,  1;  Fr.  3,  1,  25. 
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death  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  lack  of  feeling,  but  was 
probably  due  to  the  Roman  idea  of  proper  self-restraint^^. 
Cicero's  friends  constantly  admonished  him  to  conceal  from 
the  world  his  sorrow  for  Tullia^^^,  and  he  wished  his  absence 
from  augural  meetings  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  ill  health 
rather  than  that  of  grief-^^.  Only  regard  for  public  opinion 
induced  him  to  receive  all  those  who  came  to  offer  sympathy^^^, 
for  as  soon  as  he  could  escape  from  Rome  to  the  solitude  of  his 
seaside  villa  at  Astura-^°,  he  declined  to  entertain  even  con- 
genial acquaintances^^^,  and  would  not  see  his  new  wife, 
Publilia,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  share  his  grief  for 
Tullia-^-.  Caesar's  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  daughter's 
death  accorded  better  with  the  Roman  ideas  of  propriety. 
"He  displays  great  courage  and  dignity  in  his  extreme  sorrow," 
wrote  Quintus  Cicero,  who  was  with  him  at  that  time  in  GauF®^. 
The  moderation  which  the  Romans  approved  in  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  grief  evidently  did  not  extend  to  the  matter 
of  public  honors  for  the  dead,  such  as  funerals  and  monuments. 
So  elaborate  were  these  in  the  age  of  Cicero  that  the  amount 
to  be  expended  was  restricted  by  law^^"*.  This  the  orator 
planned  to  evade  by  making  his  memorial  for  Tullia  a  public 
shrine,  sacred  in  character^^^.  It  was  customary  for  some 
member  of  the  family  to  deliver  an  oration  in  eulogy  of  the 
deceased  at  the  funeral-^^,  though  convention  did  not  require 
that  it  be  written  by  the  speaker  himself-®^.  Sometimes  this 
laudatio  was  afterwards  published-^^,  and  it  was  not  improper 
for  the  author  to  indulge  in  extravagant  praise  of  his  own 
relatives^®^. 
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CHAPTER  III 


COMPLIMENTS  AND  FAVORS 
A.   Polite  Language 

A  consideration  of  the  compliments  that  such  men  as  Cicero 
exchanged,  gives  one  a  sense  of  the  high  degree  of  refinement 
to  which  society  had  attained  two  millennia  ago,  and  sug- 
gests a  modernity  in  the  social  usage  of  that  age  which  is  most 
striking.  In  delicacy  of  expression^  cleverness  in  outrivalling 
a  complimentary  friend^,  and  in  ingenuity  in  the  use  of  polite 
phraseology^,  Cicero  has  set  a  standard  which  even  a  modern 
gentleman  would  rate  as  high.  No  personal  quality  worthy 
of  admiration  failed,  it  would  seem,  to  receive  his  tribute,  for 
he  found  opportunity  to  compliment  a  friend's  good  judgment^ 
sense  of  justice^,  cleverness®,  ability  as  a  leader^,  good  tasted 
integrity^,  bravery^^,  etc}^,  while  every  achievement,  from 
Atticus'  scholarly  letters^^  to  his  brother's  elaborate  dinners^^, 
he  promptly  rewarded  by  some  word  of  appreciation.  Again, 
it  might  not  be  what  his  friend  had  done,  but  what  he  was 
expected  to  do,  that  called  forth  a  compliment^'*,  which  thus 
served  as  a  means  of  giving  advice  at  the  same  time^^. 

The  more  delicate  language,  which  implied  rather  than 
expressed  admiration,  illustrates  still  better  the  refinement 
of  Cicero  and  his  friends.  When  Hirtius  had  been  admitted 
to  a  small  circle  of  pupils  who  were  studying  with  the  orator, 

1  F.  2,  1,  1.  9  Att.  6,  2,  8;  Fr.  2,  14  (15),  4. 

2  F.  7,  23,  4.  10  F.  7,  18,  1. 
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a  common  friend  wrote  to  the  latter:  "I  should  envy  Hirtius, 
if  I  did  not  love  him  "^^.  The  mere  use  of  a  name  or  title 
sometimes  implied  a  compliment^^;  so,  to  call  one  "Acidinus" 
suggested  the  noble  type  of  character  associated  with  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  that  name^^,  and  in  the  same  spirit  Cicero 
addressed  Octavius  as  "Caesar"  before  this  title  of  his  adop- 
tion had  been  confirmed  by  law^^.  With  perhaps  more 
subtlety  he  wrote  to  Appius:  "If  you  do  this  during  your 
censorship," — whereas  Appius  had  not  yet  been  elected  to  that 
office-".  Again,  we  find  the  following  tribute  to  the  greatness 
of  Caesar:  "A  man  to  whom  people  had  no  access,  not  because 
of  his  haughtiness,  but  because  of  his  pressing  duties  "^^  The 
friend  who  was  called  the  "personification  of  old-fashioned 
wit"^^,  might  find  his  compliment  in  the  universality  of  the 
idea  expressed  by  "good  old  times"  which  continues  to  be 
proverbial  throughout  the  march  of  centuries. 

A  compliment  had  an  added  value  if  paid  through  the 
agency  of  some  third  person.  Cicero  often  made  the  request 
that  his  praise  of  other  people  should  be  repeated  to  them^, 
and  he  would  use  his  friend,  Atticus,  for  the  distribution  of 
such  favors-^.  He  enjoyed  his  own  triumph  of  courtesy  on 
one  occasion  when,  after  telling  Hortensius  of  a  compliment 
from  Atticus,  he  opened  a  letter  from  the  latter  in  Hortensius' 
presence  and  read  aloud  a  confirmation  of  what  he  had  just 
said^^ 

In  an  age  when  so  much  attention  was  given  to  the  use  of 
polite  language,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  further  developed 
as  extravagant  flattery-^,  which  Horace  later  satirized  in  its 
employment  by  legacy-hunters-^. 
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B.   Unsolicited  Courtesies 

The  different  social  conditions  under  which  Cicero  and  his 
contemporaries  lived,  naturally  led  to  an  exchange  of  courtesies 
by  the  Romans  such  as  would  be  unusual  to-day.  The  lack 
of  a  public  postal  service,  for  instance,  made  the  carrying  of 
letters  a  matter  of  personal  favor  on  the  part  of  travelers^^. 
Although  state  officials  or  wealthy  individuals  employed  their 
own  messengers  to  keep  up  communication  with  Rome"^,  most 
people  were  dependent  for  the  delivery  of  letters  on  the  kind- 
ness of  acquaintances  who  might  be  going  themselves,  or 
sending  slaves  to  or  from  the  city^".  No  courtesy  was  more 
carefully  observed^^  nor  more  sincerely  appreciated^^.  A 
person  about  to  set  out  upon  a  journey  would  notify  his 
friends  in  time  for  them  to  write  whatever  they  wished  him 
to  take^^,  or  if  he  were  to  leave  unexpectedly,  he  would  hurry 
about  to  collect  letters  which  might  be  ready  or  could  be 
hastily  written^^.  If  not  going  himself,  but  only  sending 
messengers,  he  offered  to  forward  his  friends'  mail  with  his 
own,  and  instructed  his  carriers  to  collect  it  before  they 
started^^.  Any  failure  to  notify  a  friend  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  a  breach  of  etiquette  not  readily  excused^^. 

This  custom  naturally  gave  room  for  many  extensions  of 
the  favor.  As  a  special  mark  of  attention  a  friend  sometimes 
sent  his  slave  some  distance  with  a  departing  traveler  in  order 
to  bring  back  his  first  letters^^.  Since  it  was  not  safe  to  entrust 
important  missives  to  strangers  or  to  irresponsible  carriers^^, 
we  have  such  instances  as  that  of  Antony's  sending  an  intimate 
friend  to  carry  a  communication  to  Cicero,  who  considered 
this  a  special  honor  to  himself^^. 

Lack  of  public  facilities  in  the  matter  of  traveling,  too,  led 

28  Att.  4,  16,  1.  34  F_  9^  2,  1. 
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to  the  Romans'  custom  of  inviting  others  to  share  one's 
accommodations  for  a  journey,  that  is,  to  accept  a  seat  in 
one's  carriage  or  Htter^°.  On  one  occasion  Cicero  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  declining  such  an  offer  from  an  acquaint- 
ance whose  company  he  wished  to  avoid^^  Horace  speaks  of 
Maecenas'  invitations  to  ride  with  him  as  among  the  favors  of 
his  friendship^-. 

As  a  mark  of  attention  to  their  own  tribesmen,  officials 
secured  seats  for  them  at  the  public  games^,  but  this  must  also 
have  been  one  of  the  courtesies  shown  to  personal  friends, 
for  Clodia  controlled  the  distribution  of  the  consul's  seats, 
when  her  husband  held  that  office"". 

Legal  service,  in  the  age  which  we  are  studying,  was  nomi- 
nally a  personal  favor,  rather  than  a  matter  of  business"*^.  So 
advocates  offered  their  assistance  in  return  for  obligation^, 
in  proof  of  friendship  for  a  defendant^^,  or  at  the  request  of  a 
common  friend^*.  In  return,  the  Roman  lawyer  expected 
gratitude,  at  least"^^,  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  accepted  other  and  more  tangible  rewards^''.  This  element 
of  personal  friendship  between  an  advocate  and  his  clients 
often  led  to  embarrassing  complications,  as  when  Cicero  was 
asked  to  defend  Atticus'  uncle,  Caecilius,  against  some  of  his 
own  friends''^  and  when  he  became  the  advocate  of  Milo 
against  Pompey^^.  In  the  former  instance  he  considered 
Caecilius  quite  discourteous  to  ask  his  assistance,  and  in  the 
latter  he  appreciated  Pompey's  generosity  in  not  taking 
offence. 

Under  the  head  of  unsolicited  favors  we  may  perhaps  con- 
sider bequests,  which  frequently  named  people  outside  the 
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family  circle  as  beneficiaries,  especially  men  prominent  in 
public  affai^s^^  or  which  might  show  a  special  preference  for 
some  relative,  as  did  the  will  of  Caecilius,  the  disagreeable 
old  uncle  to  whom  Atticus  had  been  kind  and  patient^. 
However,  even  in  Cicero's  age  the  securing  of  such  benefits 
became  recognized  almost  as  a  business,  in  which  the  orator 
spoke  of  his  various  successes  or  failures  as  one  would  of 
speculating  in  the  stock  market  to-day^^,  disappointed  one 
day  because  the  wrong  will,  signed  by  mistake,  had  cut  him 
off  from  the  sum  which  he  expected,^^  on  another  pleased  that 
he  had  seen  the  seal  affixed  to  a  legacy  in  his  favor".  From 
Plutarch  we  know  of  Pompey's  indignation  when  he  found 
Sulla  had  not  included  him  among  the  friends  remembered  in 
his  wilF^. 

It  was  quite  proper  to  add  to  the  announcement  of  a  friend's 
death,  a  statement  as  to  the  settlement  of  his  estate^^,  espe- 
cially the  amount  which  the  writer  had  inherited^".  It  is 
easy  to  see  in  this  age  the  origin  of  the  professional  legacy 
hunter,  so  common  a  few  years  later,  and  the  subject  of  such 
bitter  satire  from  Horace  and  Juvenal.  Naturally  a  legatee 
whose  relation  to  his  benefactor  was  that  merely  of  a  client^S 
physician^^  or  friend^^  incurred  the  suspicion  of  relatives^^, 
so  that  it  was  entirely  proper  for  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
having  persons  witness  the  will  who  were  favorable  to  his 

interests^^. 

C.   Requests 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  prove  that  the  well-bred 

Roman  was  extremely  courteous  in  volunteering 

favors  to  his  associates.    But  it  is  important  also 

to  notice  that  in  Cicero's  age  it  was  customary  to  ask  outright 
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for  many  kindnesses.  There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  no  hesi- 
tancy in  making  requests,  either  between  such  intimates  as 
Cicero  and  Atticus^®,  or  among  such  slight  acquaintances  as 
those  who  besieged  official  candidates  in  hope  of  reward  for 
their  votes^^.  Since  the  politics  of  the  day  were  so  largely 
affected  by  personal  ambition  and  influence^^,  the  pleas  for 
political  assistance  were  especially  numerous:  one  begged  an 
acquaintance  to  be  present  at  his  election^^,  another  wished  for 
defence  in  the  senate  or  in  the  popular  assembly^",  a  third  to 
have  a  decree  of  public  honor  passed  in  his  behalf  ^^ ;  there  were 
numerous  entreaties  for  appointment  to  office"^,  recall  from 
exile"^,  etc.  Since  partisanship  did  not  always  limit  friend- 
ships, a  man  like  Atticus,  who  could  remain  on  intimate  terms 
with  Clodius  and  Cicero  at  the  same  time^^,  was  in  a  position 
to  render  assistance  to  urgent  friends  on  both  sides  in  many  a 
political  battle"^.  Under  similar  circumstances,  Dolabella, 
while  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Caesar,  consented  to  use 
his  influence  to  procure  for  Cicero  an  appointment  as  legatus 
without  duties,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  hostility  to  the  Dictator^^. 
The  Roman  called  quite  as  freely  upon  his  friends  for 
financial  aid,  though  we  may  not  assume  that  all  of  Cicero's 
appeals  to  Atticus  drew  upon  his  friend's  own  bank  account^^, 
for  he  also  had  charge  of  Cicero's  estate'^.  But  he  did  put 
his  own  fortune  at  the  orator's  disposal'^  to  secure  his  return 
from  exile^^  and  again  to  pro\dde  for  his  daughter  Tullia  in  a 
time  of  great  distress^^  Cicero  also  wrote  of  other  friends 
during  his  exile:  "If  they  remain  loyal,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  money "^^  and  at  the  same  time  he  besought  his  wife  to 
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"let  those  support  her  who  coukl,  if  they  would "^^.  Again 
he  referred  to  paying  his  debts  "through  the  assistance  of 
friends"^'*,  and  when  his  brother  Quintus  asked  Atticus  for  a 
subscription  toward  his  son's  expenses  as  Lupercus,  he  con- 
sidered not  the  request  for  money,  but  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  to  be  used,  improper^''. 

Among  requests  commonly  made  of  friends  or  acquaintances, 
was  that  for  a  letter  of  recommendation^^,  or  for  mediation 
between  people  who  had  become  estranged^^.  In  response  to 
such  an  appeal,  Varro  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Cicero  and  Pompey^^,  and  Atticus,  the  friend  of  all  men,  was 
often  called  upon  for  similar  services^^.  Cicero  tried  to  return 
the  favor  when  Atticus  had  difficulty  with  his  rich  old  uncle, 
Caecilius^^,  and  the  orator  also  aspired  to  the  office  of  mediator 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War^^ 

Judging  from  the  amount  of  advice  which  Cicero  received 
from  his  friends  during  the  periods  of  indecision  in  his  life^', 
we  may  suppose  that  some  of  it  was  a  voluntary  offering.  But 
we  know  that  requests  for  counsel  were  very  numerous,  and 
that  Cicero  considered  it  an  important  duty  of  friendships^. 

This  great  freedom  in  asking  favors  of  one's  fellowmen,  did 
not  also  imply  an  indifference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  re- 
quests were  presented.     It  should  never  be  in  a  tone  of  arro- 

ganceS'*,  said  Cicero;  nor  was  it  courteous  to  make 
Manner 

an  appeal  to  a  person  who  was  in  suffermg  or 

anxietyS^.  Cicero  resented  Caesar's  rudeness  when  he  sent  a  re- 
quest through  Trebatius  instead  of  directly  to  him^^.  Urgent  or 
lengthy  pleas  might  imply  distrust  of  a  friend's  good  offices^^, 
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thoup;h  in  fact  we  have  examples  of  the  most  impassioned 
language,  accompanied  sometimes  by  tears^^,  while  in  public 
the  dramatic  scene  of  a  suppliant  falling  at  the  feet  of  his 
benefactor  was  not  unusuaP^.  The  most  courteous  form  of 
petition  began  with  an  acknowledgment  of  past  favors^^**,  or 
was  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  compliment,  such  as  a  tactful 
phrase  implying  the  certainty  of  its  being  granted^°^ 

Etiquette  laid  more  stress  on  the  manner  of  reply  to  a 
request  than  on  the  necessity  of  granting  it^*^-.  "To  refuse 
courteously  gives  no  more  offence  than  to  grant  discour- 
teously" was  Quintus  Cicero's  warning  to  one  who  wished  to 
be  popular^"^.  We  have  a  model  of  polite  refusal  in  Cicero's 
letter  which  declined  to  assist  Lentulus  to  appointment^"^, 
but  he  evidently  considered  it  a  difficult  matter  to  make  such 
refusals  graciously,  since  he  asked  Atticus  to  spare  him  these 
experiences  by  anticipation  of  any  impossible  demands  which 
might  be  made  of  him^°^.  Between  close  friends  there  was 
presumably  no  resentment  if  a  request  could  not  be  granted^"^. 

98  F.  2,  14;  Ft.  1,  2,  11;  Alt.  2,  23,  3;  10,  9,  2. 

99  Att.  1,  14,  5;  Ft.  2,  5,  2;  Att.  4,  2,  4.  "^  de  Pet.  Cons.  11,  45;  12,  46. 
>»»  Att.  1,  20,  7.  "^  F.  1,  1,  1.  Cf.  Att.  8,  4,  2. 
loj  F.  15,  9,  1-2;  Att.  16,  16*,  10;  F.  3,  3,  2.      i»5  jm,  5,  2I,  5. 

102  Ft.  3,  1,  10.  i°«  Att.  3,  6;  11,  22,  2. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LETTER-WRITING 
A.  Occasions 

In  a  study  of  the  courtesies  exchanged  by  individuals  in 
our  social  world  to-day,  we  should  probably  find  that  letter- 
writing  played  an  important  part.  If  this  be  true  now, 
it  must  have  been  more  so  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  it 
represented  almost  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
persons  who  were  separated  by  a  long  or  short  distance,  where- 
as the  twentieth  century  modes  of  rapid  travel,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  service  have  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  sending 
a  letter,  if  a  personal  visit  of  even  a  few  moments  would  be 
more  appreciated,  or  a  quick  message  over  the  wires  more 
effective.  But  in  Cicero's  age  not  only  must  all  matters  of 
private  interest  be  sent  in  writing,  but  travelers  from  Rome 
and  residents  in  distant  countries  were  also  dependent  on  the 
courtesy  of  friends  at  the  capital  for  news  of  important  events 
thereS  such  as  our  modern  press  supplies  for  the  whole  world. 
Epistolography,  then,  had  a  far  more  important  place  in  the 
standard  of  etiquette  established  by  Cicero  and  his  contem- 
poraries than  it  would  hold  to-day;  indeed  the  frequency  of 
letters  sometimes  constituted  a  test  of  real  friendship-.  The 
very  difficulty  and  uncertainty  which  attended  the  sending  of 
a  written  message  doubtless  added  to  its  importance^  and 
made  it  a  matter  of  politeness  never  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  forwarding  some  missive  to  an  absent  friend^,  whenever  a 

1  Att.  4,  14,  2;  F.  12,  22,  1.  Under  Julius  Caesar  an  official  journal,  reporting 
the  transactions  of  the  Senate  and  items  of  general  news,  was  daily  exhibited  in 
public.  This  was  copied  by  agents  in  Rome  and  sold  by  them.  See  Teuffel, 
Geschichte  der  romischen  Literatur  (1890),  §216. 

2  F.  2,  10,  1.  ■•  Att.  7,  1,  1. 
3F.  1,  7,  1. 
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chance  traveler  or  messenger  should  be  going  his  way^. 
Cicero  would  eveh  stop  by  the  roadside  to  pen  a  few  words, 
which  some  passing  carrier  might  take  along^,  and  it  was 
doubtless  only  by  such  unceasing  effort  that  he  and  Atticus 
kept  up  their  correspondence  of  daily  letters  for  many  years'^. 

Moreover,  an  epistle  which  must  encounter  such  difficulties 
in  reaching  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  to  seem 
worth  the  effort;  and  the  art  of  letter- writing  which,  says  the 
French  scholar,  Boissier^,  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  hurry  and 
complexity  of  our  modern  life,  flourished  in  those  ancient  days 
of  fewer  demands.  Fortunately  we  have  in  Cicero's  corre- 
spondence a  rare  collection  of  letters  which  reveal  in  great 
richness  the  occasions  upon  which  the  polite  Roman  made  use 
of  this  form  of  intercourse  with  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  details 
of  form  and  style  sanctioned  by  correct  usage. 

Before  we  consider  these  subjects  individually,  we  must 
note  that  etiquette  naturally  required  an  answer  to  written 
communications,  and  imposed  an  obligation  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  epistle^.  "I  should  think  you  would  be 
ashamed,"  wrote  Cicero  to  Cassius,  "that  this  is  the  third 
letter  which  I  have  inflicted  upon  you  without  a  page  or  a 
syllable  from  you^°".  He  once  said  of  answering  a  note  from 
Caesar:  "There  is  no  alternative  without  offence^^",  while 
Caesar  once  purposely  neglected  to  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Clodius  in  order  that  this  slight  might  indicate  a  sympathy  for 
Clodius'  opponent,  Cicero^-.  Since  letters  often  arrived  by  a 
special  messenger^^,  whom  it  was  discourteous  to  detain^* 
except  by  permissions^,  the  sender  expected  the  answer  to  be 
prompts'*. 

Prominent  among  the  occasions  which  called  for  the  use  of 

<>  Att.  5,  17,  1;  5,  11,  7;  Fr.  1,  3,  2.  »  Att.  8,  2,  1. 

^Att.5,  16,  1.  ^■^Fr.  3,  1,  11. 

'  A«.  4,  2,  1;  7,  9,  1.  "  ^«.  8,  ll*",  4. 

8  Boissier,  G.    Ciceron  et  ses  amis.  Introd.,  p.  5.      i*  F.  10,  33,  1 ;  i^*.  8,  12,  4. 
»  Att.  11,  16,  4;  F.  14,  2,  1.  is  Alt.  11,  2, 4;  15.  21,  2, 

«F.  15,  16.  1.  lei?".  2.  17,  1;9,  9,  3. 
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written  messages  were  many  social  formalities,  such  as  the  ex- 
pression of  congratulations,  of  apology,  of  thanks,  of  condo- 
lence, or  of  introduction.  The  courteous  friend 
allowed  no  incident  of  success  or  good  fortune  in 
another's  career  to  pass  without  a  note  of  congratulation.  Such 
a  missive  was  sent  to  an  exile  upon  his  recalP^,  although  it 
might  perhaps  dwell  so  persistently  on  the  writer's  own  part 
in  the  consummation  of  the  happy  event,  that  it  seemed  rather 
an  expression  of  self-congratulation^^.  Cicero,  after  his  return 
from  banishment,  wrote  to  Atticus,  whose  devoted  effort  had 
greatly  helped  to  bring  about  his  recall,  sending  him  not 
simply  thanks,  but  congratulations  for  his  successful  part  in 
the  important  affair'^.  The  announcement  of  a  duaghter's 
betrothal,  even  if  it  was  her  third  matrimonial  venture, 
brought  to  her  father  expressions  of  pleasure  at  his  good 
fortune^".  Quite  naturally  friends  and  acquaintances  wrote 
to  congratulate  a  person  who  had  just  received  an  inheritance^^, 
had  won  a  case  in  court^^,  had  been  elected  to  office^^,  or  had 
received  some  public  honor,  such  as  the  title  of  "  imperator  "^^, 
or  a  popular  demonstration  of  favor^^.  When  Appius  Claudius 
wrote  to  Cicero  that  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  maiestas, 
the  latter  sent  this  effusive  reply:  "  I  embraced  you  in  imagina- 
tion, since  you  were  not  here,  and  kissing  the  very  letter,  I 
congratulated  myself  also"^^.  To  Marius,  who  did  not 
attend  Pompey's  games  at  the  opening  of  his  new  theatre,  the 
orator  also  wrote,  rejoicing  that  his  friend's  absence  had  been 
due  not  to  ill  health  but  to  good  sense^^. 

In  the  matter  of  writing  apologies  social  usage  was  evidently 
exacting,  and  we  have  various  examples  which  throw  light  upon 

"  F.  4,  11,  1.  «^.  6,  12,  1-2. 

19  Att.  4,  1,  1-2.  E.  T.  Merrill  (CI.  Phil.  vol.  8,  p.  52)  notes  that  the  Romans 
frequently  combine  with  an  offering  of  thanks,  congratulations  to  the  active 
agent  for  successful  service  in  behalf  of  the  writer.     Cf.  F.  6,  15. 

^°F.  1,  7,  11;  8,  13,  1.  2^f.  1,  9,  2. 

21  Att.  3,  20,  2.  «  p,  2,  5,  1. 

^"^F.  7,  2,  2.  26  J?.  3^  ii_  2. 

23^.  2,  9,  1;  15,  7;  15,  8.  27  ^.  7^  1_  1. 
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the  prevailing  standards  of  etiquette.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
importance  attached  to  a  correspondence  between 
friends,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  it. 
We  are  not  surprised,  then,  to  find  excuses  for  the  absence  of 
letters,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  no  means  of  sending 
them-^.  Such  an  explanation  was  readily  accepted,  as  was 
also  that  of  ill  health^^.  Cicero's  plea  that  he  had  omitted 
writing  to  save  expense  was,  of  course,  an  attempt  at  wit^'', 
although  his  humble  apology  to  Trebatius  for  having  sent  him 
no  letter  during  his  campaign  with  Caesar  in  Gaul,  because 
he  did  not  know  his  address,  does  little  credit  to  the  orator's 
sense  of  humor^^ 

The  uncertainty  as  to  a  letter's  reaching  its  destination 
furnished  an  adequate  apology  for  its  brevity^^,  but  the  familiar 
"too  busy  to  write"  was  regarded  as  an  affectation  in  Cicero's 
day^^  however  conventional  it  may  be  in  the  twentieth 
century.  When  Atticus,  too,  shortened  his  message  "  to  take 
a  walk  or  an  anointment,"  his  friend  sarcastically  replied  that 
he  "likewise  must  close  to  get  some  sleep "^'*.  Consistently 
with  this  the  orator  pleads  insomnia  as  an  excuse  for  writing 
at  too  great  length^^,  since  this  called  for  an  explanation^^, 
as  did  dullness  of  subject  matter^^. 

Cicero's  correspondence  furnishes  examples  of  the  con- 
ventional apology  which  was  written  after  a  discourtesy  or 
offence  to  a  friend  or  acquaintance.  Thus  Antony  wrote  to 
ask  Cicero's  pardon  for  not  having  called  upon  him  during  a 
brief  stay  near  him  at  Cumae^^,  and  the  orator  was  careful  to 
explain  to  Plancus  why  he  had  not  been  in  the  senate  when  his 
supplicatio  was  voted^^.  Numerous  other  instances,  among 
which  we  find  an  apology  for  the  recall  of  an  invitation  to 

28  Att.  4,  2,  1;  F.  1,  7,  1.  '^  Att.  9,  7,  7. 

^'AU.  5,  11,7.  ^^Att.  8,  1,4:. 

3"  Ibid.  36  F.  7,  3,  6. 

3'  F.  7,  13,  1.  3'  Att.  8,  14,  1, 

52  ^«.  1,  9,  1.  ^sAtt.  10,  15,  3. 

33  Att.  1,  14,  1;  cf.  M.  Aurel.  Med.  1,  12.  39  f.  lo,  2,  1. 
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visit^",  for  the  breaking  of  a  business  engagements^  for  tardi- 
ness in  offering  congratulations'^",  etc.,  convince  us  of  the  general 
use  of  such  polite  forms  in  Roman  society.  Brutus  accom- 
panied his  criticism  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  with  the  hope  that 
the  latter  would  pardon  him  for  thus  speaking  of  his  closest 
friend'^^,  while  Cicero,  aside  from  his  punctiliousness  on  indi- 
vidual occasions,  once  begged  general  forgiveness  from  Atticus 
for  all  his  omissions  and  offences  during  their  friendships^. 
Among  the  conventional  phrases  in  vogue  we  find  "Pace  tua 
dixerim":  "If  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so''^^;  and  the  brief 
formality:  " Excusationem  accipio" :  "I  accept  your  apology''^^. 
Brutus  considered  an  expression  of  thanks  a  formality  that 
was  unnecessary  between  intimates.  "Don't  expect  me  to 
thank  you";  he  wrote  to  Cicero,  "from  the  closeness  of  our 

_.     ,         friendship,  that  ought  long  since  to  have  become 
Thanks  ^     ^    ,,^_       ^*  ,  ^  .       , 

superfluous  *\     On  another  occasion  he  said :     A 

debt  cannot  be  paid  in  words  to  one  whom  I  can  scarcely  repay 
in  deeds"S8,  With  similar  feeling  Plancus  also  wrote  to  Cicero: 
"Such  close  intimacy  as  you  have  wished  me  to  have  with 
you  does  not  seem  to  require  an  expression  of  thanks,  nor 
do  I  willingly  make  in  return  for  your  very  great  kindness 
the  poor  offering  of  words  "^9.  But  since  language  provides  a 
natural  mode  of  expression  for  gratitude,  however  inadequate, 
verbal  acknowledgment  of  a  favor  was  not  only  acceptable 
to  Roman  etiquette,  but  its  omission  seemed  a  mark  of  dis- 
courtesy^*'. 

While  Cicero  was  in  exile,  he  had  Terentia  send  him  a  list 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  ought  to  write  letters  of  thanks  for 
their  efforts  to  have  him  recalled^^  To  Atticus  he  made 
courteous    acknowledgment    of    his    assistance    in    political 

"4M.  3,  4,  1.  *^  Att.  16,  1,  6. 

"  Att.  4,  12,  1.  "  ad  Brut.  1,6,  1. 

«F.  2,  7,  1.  "F.  11,  13,  1. 

«  ad  Brut.  1,  17,  3  and  6.  "  F.  10,  24,  1. 

«  Att.  3,  15,  4.  50  F.  5,  5,  2. 

«F.  7,  17,  1.  "/f.  14,  1,  5;  14_  3_  3. 
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circles'^^,  of  his  generous  offer  to  aid  by  his  wealth^^,  of  his  care 
of  Tullia  during  her  father's  absence^,  and  of  numberless 
instances  in  which  his  help  and  counsel  had  been  present  in 
the  life  of  his  unfortunate  friend^^.  So  punctilious  was  Cicero 
in  this  matter  that  once,  when  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Atticus 
was  returned  to  him  without  having  been  delivered,  he  sent  it 
back  to  him  to  show  that  he  had  written  of  his  gratitude 
promptly^^  although  Atticus  suggested  that  he  did  not  expect 
such  strict  formality^^.  Among  the  numerous  missives 
written  in  expression  of  thanks  we  find  such  subjects  as  political 
support^^,  a  compliment,  or  gift  which  had  been  received  by 
the  writer'^,  or  such  a  favor  as  release  from  attendance  at  a 
meeting  of  augurs^",  or  the  receipt  of  information  concerning 
personal  slander^^ 

Not  satisfied  with  his  own  offering  of  thanks,  the  courteous 
Roman  also  asked  his  friends  to  mention  his  gratitude  to  any 
one  to  whom  he  might  be  indebted^-.  Even  Caesar  at  the 
height  of  his  power  did  not  neglect,  said  Cicero,  to  express 
thanks  "in  his  polite  and  witty  manner"^,  sometimes  so 
effusively,  in  fact,  as  to  embarrass  the  orator",  while  the  little 
girl,  Attica,  who  sent  a  message  of  appreciation  in  her  father's 
letter,  shows  the  early  training  of  the  Roman  child  in  this  form 
of  courtesy^^. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Roman  of  Republican  days  frowned 

upon  any  extravagant  expression  of  grief  in  time  of  death  or 

other  sorrow^,  and  gloried  in  the  fortitude  and  self-control,  his 

inheritance  from  sterner  ancestors,  which  taught 
Condolence  i       i  ,  i  n-     •  •  i 

him   that  he  should   endure   sufiermg   without 

any  display  of  weakness®^.     So,  although  the  letter  of  condol- 

M  Att.  11,  7,  3  and  5.  «» Att.  12,  17,  1. 

w  Att.  3,  20.  2.  61  Att.  8,  2,  1;  F.  11,  21,  1. 

"  Att.  10,  8,  9.  «  Att.  4,  6,  4. 

"^«.  1,  3,  2;  9,  9,  1;  9,  12,  1.                 ^  Fr.  2,  13  (15*),  3. 

"  Att.  2,  13,  1.  6^  Att.  9,  6,  6;  F.  1,  9,  21. 

"4«.  3,17,  3.  66  ^4«.  14,  19,  6. 

"  F.  2,  6,  5.  66  /r.  4,  6,  1;  Att.  3,  11,  2. 

"  ad  Brut.  2,  4,  6;  Fr.  3,  7,  2.  6-  Att.  w,  14,  1. 
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ence  had  its  place  in  the  code  of  social  courtesies®^,  it  often  bore 
as  well  the  burden  of  advice,  or  reproof  for  showing  grief®^. 
Among  the  letters  of  sympathy  which  Cicero  received  in  exile, 
came  the  warning  that  because  of  his  manifest  dejection  the 
rumor  had  spread  abroad  that  his  mind  was  unbalanced  by  his 
misfortune^".  Later  he  himself  wrote  to  Marcellus,  who  was 
in  exile:  "I  am  bound  rather  to  congratulate  you  for  your 
fortitude  in  trouble  than  to  condole  with  you  in  your  afflic- 
tion "'1. 

In  Cicero's  correspondence  there  are  some  interesting 
examples  of  consolatory  letters.  We  find  the  stereotyped 
form,  which  admonishes  the  sufferer  to  "take  comfort  in  the 
consciousness  of  good  intentions,  since  there  is  no  serious 
evil  except  misconduct "^^;  or  "it  must  be  a  comfort  to  have 
done  what  is  right  in  spite  of  the  resulting  misfortune  "^^. 
There  is  the  reminder  that  "death  must  come  to  all  "''^,  and 
the  exhortation  to  find  solace  for  trouble  in  the  noble  son  who 
must  be  a  joy  to  his  father.  In  this  particular  case  there 
follows  a  lengthy  enumeration  of  the  youth's  virtues^^.  Some 
writers  make  an  effort  to  keep  alive  hope^®,  and  take  a  more 
cheerful  tone  than  the  facts  would  warrant". 

The  prescriptions  for  cheerfulness  are  in  some  cases  quite 
elaborate.  Cicero  says  of  a  letter  from  Brutus  at  the  time  of 
Tullia's  death:  "It  contained  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  but 
nothing  to  give  me  comfort  "^^.  His  reply,  when  he  wrote 
to  console  Brutus  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  shows  that  this 
form  of  sympathy  was  not  always  acceptable:  "You  are  pro- 
vided with  the  remedies  which  you  offered  for  my  relief.  ...  I 
trust  their  cure  in  your  case  may  be  more  effective  than  in 
mine"^^.     This   may   help   us   to   understand   Cicero's   self- 

«8  Att.  13,  20,  1;  F.  5,  13,  3;  6,  6,  2.  "^  F.  5,  16,  2. 

"  Att.  3,  10,  2-3;  3,  15,  1.  "  /?.  5^  17^  5. 

'"AW.  3,  13,  2.  '^Att.  3,  16,  1. 

"  F.  4,  8,  1.  '-  Att.  3,  17,  2;  3,  18,  2. 

'2  F.  6,  4,  2.  78  Att.  12,  14,  4. 

•3  Att.  11,  6,  1.  '9  ad  Brut.  1,  9,  1. 
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commendation  for  having  read  all  the  letters  written  to  soothe 
his  grief^°. 

The  various  occasions  which  called  for  some  expression 
of  condolence  included  sickness^^  or  death^-,  and  any  personal 
misfortune^^,  such  as  exile^^,  the  charge  of  crime,  or  conviction 
for  it;  for  in  Cicero's  age  this  was  often  regarded  rather  as  a 
misfortune  than  a  disgrace^^.  Such  a  letter  of  sympathy 
might  be  sent  even  to  a  person  of  whose  conviction  the  writer 
approved^^. 

A  very  heavy  demand  made  by  etiquette  upon  the  Roman  of 

Cicero's  age  was  that  of  letters  of  introduction  written  for 

friends  and  acquaintances.     So  general  was  the  custom,  that 

prominent  men  gave  these  introductions  rather 
Introductions   .     ,.       .     .  ,  ,-,•  i     •     bt    mi         p 

indiscrimmately,  as  Cicero  admits*^',   i  hereiore  m 

the  case  of  a  special  friend  he  felt  obliged  to  state  that  he  was  not 
writing  merely  in  conventional  terms^^.  Very  slight  acquain- 
tance seemed  to  justify  a  request  for  an  introduction  or  a 
recommendation^^;  and  so  the  circumstances  were  entirely 
probable,  which  Horace  later  pictured,  in  his  amusing  satire 
on  an  encounter  with  a  bore  who  wanted  entrance  into  the 
circle  of  Maecenas®". 

Such  letters  were  often  petitions  for  some  special  attention 
to  the  bearer®^,  or  requests  for  the  protection  or  influence  of 
a  government  officiaF^,  either  for  an  individual  or  a  whole 
community®^.  Since  a  recommendation  might  furnish  the 
writer  a  means  of  cancelling  an  obligation®*,  he  would  perhaps 
suggest  that  any  courtesy  shown  the  person  whom  he  intro- 
duced would  be  regarded  as  a  favor  to  himself®". 

«o  Att.  12,  14,  3.  85  /p.  15^  14^  4;  3^  10,  1. 

81  Ait.  8,  6,  3;  10,  10,  3;  F.  5,  21,  5.       86  p-.  g,  2,  1. 

82  F.  5,  13,  3.  87  F_  i3_  70,  1. 

83  Att.  11,  8,  1.  88  F.  13,  69,  1;  F.  7,  6,  1. 
8<  F.  5,  18,  1.  89  p.  i3_  6";  13,  10,  1. 

9"  Hor.  Sat.  1,  9, 43-47.  Cf.  also  Hor.  Epist.  1, 18,  60  and  76  ff.  on  the  danger 
of  recommending  on  slight  acquaintance. 

"  F.  7,  5,  3;  13,  53,  1-2.  '^  F.  13,  75;  13,  60,  1. 

«2  F.  13,  56,  1;  13,  65,  1.  »5  p.  13,  64,  1;  Fr.  3,  1,  9. 

«3F.  13,  11,  2. 
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B.   Form  and  Style 

When  we  look  into  the  matter  of  the  form  and  style  which 
were  considered  proper  for  a  courteous  letter,  we  find  that 
the  handwriting  and  material  received  attention,  as  well  as 
the  form  of  title,  the  greeting,  the  close,  and  the  style  of 
language. 

Although  the  great  number  of  Intelligent  slaves  owned  by 
the  Romans  made  the  employment  of  an  amanuensis  for  letter- 
writing  very  common,  an  intimate  friend  expected  the  courtesy 
of  a  message  from  the  writer's  own  hand^^,  or  the  latter  took 
.  .  this  means  of  paying  a  special  compliment  to 
his  correspondent^^.  It  was  in  his  forty-eighth 
year,  after  a  life-long  friendship,  that  Cicero  wrote  to  Atticus : 
"Never  before,  I  think,  have  you  received  a  letter  from  me 
not  written  by  my  own  hand  "^^,  and  whenever  he  was  obliged 
to  send  his  friend  a  dictated  letter,  he  carefully  explained  the 
reason,  whether  it  were  rush  of  business^^,  inconvenience  of 
traveling^*"^,  or  illness^"^,  or  because  he  wished  to  conceal  his 
identity  for  fear  that  the  letter  might  be  intercepted^^-.  To  his 
brother,  also,  Cicero  always  apologized  for  a  dictated  letter^^^. 
He  disliked  to  see  the  handwriting  of  Atticus'  secretary,  be- 
cause it  indicated  that  his  friend  was  ilP%  and  he  was  deeply 
touched  once  by  the  cramped  script  which  showed  that 
Atticus  had  written  with  his  own  pen  while  suffering  from 
fever  10^. 

Even  in  letters  penned  by  a  scribe,  there  was  often  a  con- 
fidential part  added  by  the  writer  himself^°^.  So  when  Cicero 
read  some  of  a  personal  letter  to  another  friend,  he  explained 
that  it  was  only  the  dictated  portion^°^. 

^^  Att.  5,  19,  1.     Cf.  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  in  which  he 
speaks  of  having  penned  his  message  with  his  own  hand.     Gal.  6:11;  Col.  4:  18. 
9' F.  3,  6,  2;  Nep.  Att.  10:  4.  ^°^  Fr.  2,  2,  1;  2,  15  (16),  1;  3,  3,  1. 

98  Att.  2,  23,  1.  i»<  Att.  7,  2,  3. 

99  Att.  4,  16,  1.  "5  Att.  6,  9,  1. 

io^  Att.  5,  17,  1;  5,  14,  1.  ^^^  F.  2,  13,  3;  Att.  8,  1,  1;  11,  24,  2. 

!»' A«.  8,  12,  1.  i»7^«.  6,  6,  4. 

i»2  Att.  2,  20.  5. 
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There  is  some  reference  to  the  discourtesy  of  writing 
illegibly^°^,  hence  it  is  possible  that  a  letter  neatly  written 
by  an  amanuensis  sometimes  gave  no  more  offence  than  its 
typewritten  successor  of  to-day.  Quintilian  emphasized  the 
importance  of  learning  to  write  a  good  hand  "because  of  its 
advantage  in  private  and  intimate  correspondence  "^°^. 

Modern  etiquette  helps  us  to  appreciate  the  attention  paid 
by  the  Romans  to  the  proper  materials  for  letter-writing. 
Cicero  ridiculed  Trebatius  for  sending  him  one  on  parchment 
which  had  been  used  before"".  Notes  requiring  an  immediate 
answer  should  be  w'ritten  on  wax  tablets  which 
were  suitable  for  repeated  use,  and  hence  fur- 
nished a  medium  for  the  reply"^  To  insure  his  correspondent 
the  secrecy  and  integrity  of  his  message,  the  writer  must  seal  it 
with  great  care.  He  tied  the  packet  with  a  string  and  sealed 
the  knot  by  wax  wath  his  signet  ring"-. 

Although  we  have  the  benefit  of  much  research  and  discus- 
sion on  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  Roman  letter,  there  is  still 
some  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  superscriptions  as 
they  now  appear  in  Cicero's  correspondence,  and  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  formulae  employed"^.  How- 
Names  ever,  from  quotations  and  references  in  the  body 
of  the  letter  to  titles  or  names  used  in  the  ad- 
dress, we  have  some  direct  evidence  that  the  formal  opening 
did  correspond  to  those  found  in  the  manuscripts"^,  and  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  proof  that  any  considerable  number  of 
these  superscriptions  are  spurious"^,  we  are  probably  safe  in 
deducing  conventional  forms  from  such  a  classification  as  Mr. 
Pease  has  made  of  the  greetings  in  Cicero's  letters"^. 

108  Ft.  2,  14  (15"),  1.  "'  Fr.  2,  9,  1. 

>09  Quint.  Inst.  Oral.  1,  1,  28.  ""  j„  Cat.  3,  5. 

I'o  F.  7,  18,  2. 

1"  See  E.  M.  Pease:  The  Greeting  in  Letters  of  Cicero.  Studies  in  honor  of 
B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  pp.  395-404.  Cora  M.  Porterfield:  The  ad  Atticum  Super- 
scriptions. CI.  Rev.  vol.  12,  pp.  438  ff.  Johann  Babl:  De  Epistularum 
Latinarum  Formulis. 

1"  Alt.  3,  20,  \\F.\,  10;  3,  11;  7,  29;  2,  19,  1. 

"5  Cf.  Porterfield.  "«  cf.  Note  113. 
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A  comparison  of  the  titles  and  forms  of  names  which  dif- 
ferent people  used,  or  the  same  people  used  under  varying 
circumstances,  shows  quite  plainly  that  etiquette  was  an 
important  factor.  We  have  already  noted  that  in  addressing 
an  official  it  was  proper  to  use  his  highest  title^^^.  We  find, 
also,  that  the  writer  might  make  an  equal  display  of  his  own 
rank^^^,  even  when  his  correspondent  had  no  such  distinction"^. 
But  the  demand  for  such  formality  depended  upon  the  occa- 
sion. Thus  while  we  find  full  titles  used  in  the  business  or 
public  letters  even  of  intimate  friends^^",  these  same  persons 
omit  them  in  informal  or  familiar  missives.  In  one  instance 
we  have:  "M.  Cicero  Procos.  .  .  .  Appio  Pulchro  Imp."^^^ 
or  "M.  Cicero  .  .  .  Bruto  Imp.  Cos.  Desig."^-^  while  else- 
where it  is  simply:  "M.  Cicero  .  .  .  Ap.  Pulchro "^^^,  and 
"M.  Cicero  .  .  .  D.  Bruto  "^^4 

Similarly,  conventionality  allowed  the  omission  of  names 
under  certain  circumstances.  In  official  and  extremely  formal 
letters  we  find  the  full  yraenomen,  nomen  and  cognomen  of  both 
persons^^^,  whereas  the  use  of  only  two  names,  with  variety  in 
choice,  characterizes  business  letters  or  those  of  mere  acquain- 
tances'^^. This  applied  also  to  the  address  on  the  outside  of 
the  packet.     Cicero  refers  to  one  such  as  "M.  Curio  "'^^  and 

a  fresco  at  Pompeii  shows  a  letter  inscribed  simply   "M. 
Lucretio"'28^ 

Persons  associated  by  intimate  friendship  or  by  family  ties 
might  properly  use  one  name  only  in  their  exchange  of  letters. 
The  evidence  as  to  which  name  was  commonly  chosen  is  some- 
what conflicting,  and  the  selection  perhaps  was  not  always  con- 
sistent. Mr.  Pease  concludes  that  persons  whose  intimacy 
began  in  childhood  used  the  praenomen,  while  the  use  of  the 

11"  See  p.  9.  1"  F.  3,  9,  1. 

118F.  2,  19,  1.  124^.11,17,1. 

1"  F.  10,  34,  1.  125  F.  2,  19,  1;  5,  2,  1. 

i2»  Cf.  Babl.,  pp.  17  ff.  126F.  4,  14,  1;4,  4,  1;5,  16,  1.     Cf.  Pease,  p.  401. 

121  F.  3,  2,  1.  127  Att.  8,  5,  2. 

122  F.  11,  18,  1.  128  Tyrrell:  Correspondence  of  Cicero,  I,  Introd.,  p.  48. 
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nomen  generall}-  indicates  mature  friendship  or  family  relation- 
ship^-^. Thus  Cicero  used  his  own  and  his  brother's  praenomen 
when  writing  to  Quintus"°,  as  he  thus  occasionally  addressed 
a  friend  of  long  standing^^^  but  in  letters  to  his  wife  he  used 
her  nomen,  Terentia,  and  likewise  his  own,  Tullius^^^.  But 
we  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  that  although  Cicero  usually  calls 
Atticus  by  his  nomen,  "Pomponius",  in  the  early  part  of  their 
correspondence^^^,  he  sometimes  uses  the  praenomen,  "Titus  "^"^^ 
and  occasionally  both^^^.  Then  after  his  friend  received  the 
cognomen  "Atticus",  he  adopted  that  almost  entirely^^^,  and 
as  a  further  extension  of  it,  called  his  friend's  little  daughter 
"  Attica  "^^^.  The  playful  use  of  Atticus'  full  name  on  one 
occasion  when  "Caecilius"  had  just  been  added  because  of  his 
adoption  by  an  uncle  of  that  name,  explains  itself  as  a  de- 
parture from  custom^^^. 

According  to  Cicero's  own  statement  it  was  the  praenomen 
that  familiar  friends  dropped^^^  and  if  Tyrrell's  interpretation 
of  a  letter  from  Tiro  may  be  accepted^^°,  the  latter  questioned 
the  propriety  of  his  patron's  showing  such  intimacy  with  his 
freedman  as  to  address  his  letter:  "  Tullius  Tironi  Sal." 
omitting  the  praenomen^^^.  Moreover,  Cicero  elsewhere  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  cognomen  which  intimates  used^^^,  although 
the  disputed  passage  in  Horace:  " gaudent  praenomine  molles 
auriculae"^^,  may  imply  that  to  call  one  by  his  praenomen 
indicates  a  flattering  intimacy^^.  As  a  special  mark  of  affec- 
tion, diminutive  forms  of  proper  names,  such  as  TuUiola^^^, 

129  See  Pease,  p.  398.  "7  ^<<.  12,  1,  i;  1?.,  14,  4;  12,  40,  5,  etc. 

i3»  Fr.  1,  1,  1;  1,  3,  1,  etc.  "» Att.  3,  20,  1. 

"1  F.  4,  1,  1.  >'9  F.  7,  32,  1. 

1"  F.  14,  1-24.  1"  Tyrrell  V,  199. 

133  Att.  3,  9,  2;  4,  18,  2,  etc.  "i  F.  16,  18,  1. 

134  Att.  9,  6,  5.  i«  de  Domo  9,  22. 

135  Att.  4,  2,  5.  1"  Hor.  Sat.  2,  5,  32. 

136  ^«.  6,  1,  20;  14,  12,  1;  6,  2,  8. 

1"  See  however  Tyrrell's  note  (vol.  1,  Introd.,  p.  49)  on  this  passage  of 
Horace.  He  suggests  that  respect  rather  than  intimacy  is  to  be  shown  by  their 
using  the  praenomen. 

»«  F.  14,  1,  6. 
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or  playful  nicknames  like  Calvus — "Bald  head"^'^^  and  Mi 
Vetule, — "Old  fellow "^^^  were  quite  common;  the  possessive 
pronoun  also,  attached  to  a  friend's  name,  implied  the  writer's 
fondness  for  him^'*^. 

The  salutation  with  which  a  Roman  letter  began  was  quite 
stereotyped,  and  when  used  in  full  indicated  the  writer's  inten- 
tion to  be  formal  and  respectfuP^^.     An  official  despatch  to 

the  senate  and  magistrates  properly  began:   Si 

Greeting  ,     •      7-7      •  .7  7    i-n 

valehs   hbenque   vestn   valent,   bene   est;  vateo^"^, 

and  if  written  by  the  commander  of  an  army,  he  added: 
Ego  exercitusque  valemus^^^.  Courtesy  required  this  formal 
greeting  also  in  a  letter  to  a  generaF^^.  But  in  private  corre- 
spondence a  briefer  form:  Si  vales  bene  esf'^^  was  sufficient, 
or  simply:  salutem  dicit  was  added  to  the  names  of  the 
writer  and  recipient  of  the  letter^'^^.  In  instances  of  close 
relationship  we  find  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  formula  to : 
salutem  (sal).  ^^^,  sometimes  modified  by  plurimam}^^ ;  it  was 
often  entirely  omitted^^^.  Convention  therefore  granted  con- 
siderable variety^^^,  but  letters  written  to  women,  even  within 
the  family  circle,  show  the  more  polite  greeting:  salutem  .  .  . 
dicif''^. 

The  formal  ending  of  a  Roman  letter  of  this  period  was  not 
so  elaborate  as  its  beginning.  The  briefest  and  commonest 
formula  in  the  Ciceronian  correspondence  is  simply  Vale, 
which  stands  at  the  close  of  both  friendly  and  formal  epis- 
tles^^''.  There  may  be  the  repetition  of  the  word^^^  or  the 
addition  of  some  such  phrase  as  etiam  atque 
etiarn^^',  and  this  in  combination  with  a  closing 

i«  Ait.  1,  16,  5;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  1:  3,  passim. 

1"  F.  7,  16,  1.  "1  F_  12,  11,  1;  15,  2,  1. 

"8  Att.  3,  4;  F.  14,  3,  1;  16,  4,  2.  1^2  F.  5,  7,  1;  5,  2,  1. 

i«  Cf.  Babl.,  p.  24.  153  Att.  8,  IV;  9,  7^  1. 

150  f'.  12,  15,  1.  154^.  4^  4;  14,  2. 

1"  Fr.  1,  1;  1,  3,  etc.,  ad  Brut.  1,  6;  F.  3,  9. 

156  F.  4,  11.  IS"  F.  13,  78,  2;  Fr.  3,  7,  2. 

1"  Att.  14,  19;  14,  21;  F.  5,  19;  6,  8.        i"  F.  14,  2,  4;  14,  3,  5. 

158  F.  9,  9;  16,  11.  "2  F,  15,  5,  2;  16,  6,  2. 

159  F.  14,  1;  14,  3;  14,  4,  etc. 
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appeal  suggests  intimacy^®^  or  affection^^^.  An  appropriate 
form  of  ending  a  letter  also  includes  a  message  to  or  from 
some  other  friend  or  member  of  the  writer's  family^^^. 

The  date  and  place  of  writing  also  stood  properly  at  the 
end  of  the  letter^®^;  but  many  of  those  in  Cicero's  correspond- 
ence are  not  dated,  and  in  a  study  of  the  reason  for  these 
omissions,  a  German  scholar  makes  the  deductions:  that  the 
date  was  not  customary  in  short  notes  to  be  promptly  de- 
livered, nor  in  letters  given  to  friends  to  carry;  but  that  it  was 
always  written  in  official  letters,  and  generally  in  those  sent 
to  friends  from  a  distance  or  on  a  journey^^".  However,  the 
evidence  for  these  conclusions  is  not  entirely  convincing,  and 
Cicero  tells  us  that  Atticus  was  always  careful  to  date  his 
letters,  in  a  tone  of  commendation  of  this  courtesy^^^. 

The  language  of  a  letter,  as  well  as  its  external  form,  re- 
flects the  standards  of  etiquette  in  vogue  at  the  time  it  was 
written.  Courteous  phrases,  restriction  or  freedom  in  the  use 
of  exclamations  and  oaths,  modesty  in  the  men- 
tion of  indelicate  subjects,  an  indulgence  in  coarse 
wit,  or  frankness  in  self-praise, — all  these  elements  enter  into 
a  consideration  of  the  form  of  letter  which  Cicero  and  con- 
temporaries considered  proper. 

There  is  an  evident  intention  on  the  part  of  letter-writers 
to  make  the  closing  paragraphs  the  most  courteous  part  of 
the  missive^^^.  At  the  end  of  a  polite  message  of  farewell, 
written  in  Cicero's  most  finished  style,  stands  the  following 
sentence :  "  It  remains  only  to  follow  your  journey  with  affec- 
tionate interest,  to  look  forward  to  your  return  with  hope,  to 
cherish  you  in  memory  while  absent,  and  to  alleviate  our  regret 

»«3  F.  14,  3,  5;  14,  4,  4;  15,  20,  3. 

>M  F.  7,  5,  3;  7,  29,  2;  11,  28,  8;  12,  12,  5.     Cf.  Babl.,  p.  29. 

>«^  Alt.  4,  12;  12,  17;  16,  4,  4.     Cf.  here  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 

"«  Alt.  3,  14;  3,  20;  3,  24;  cf.  Hor.  Epist.  1,  10,  49-50;  F,  4,  12;  5,  9;  5,  10",  etc. 

'«'  See  Gurlitt:  Jahresber.  der  klass.  Altertumswiss.,  vol.  139,  pp.  32  ff. 

1"  Ait.  3,  23,  1.     Cf.  Suet.  Aug.  50. 

1"  F.  5,  12,  10;  5,  17,  5;  5,  18,  2;  13,  6%  5. 
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by  an  intercliange  of  letters  "^^'^.     So,  too,  a  letter  frequently 
closes  with  some  expression  of  regard^^^ 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  litera- 
ture, that  polite  society  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Republic 
imposed  less  restraint  on  choice  of  language  than  we  should 
expect  in  similar  circles  to-day.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  of 
a  surprise  to  find  Cicero's  correspondence  comparatively  free 
from  coarse  expressions  intended  to  be  amusing,  and  reserved 
in  discussions  of  indelicate  matters.  To  be  sure,  Cicero  offers 
no  apology  for  his  extravagant  use  of  puns^^^,  many  of  which 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  wit  as  set  by  himself^^^. 
Atticus,  too,  in  one  letter  was  guilty  of  a  pun  so  bad  that 
Cicero  had  great  difficulty  in  seeing  the  point  of  it^^^.  The 
Roman  was  evidently  not  so  careful  about  boring  his  corre- 
spondent in  this  way  as  a  courteous  writer  of  to-day  would  be. 
But  Cicero  criticized  Paetus  for  the  coarse  jokes  at  the  end  of 
his  letters,  comparing  them  to  the  mimes  presented  after  a 
play^^^,  and  once  when  he  himself  descended  to  a  similar 
vulgarity,  he  admitted  that  it  was  unbecoming  language  for  a 
man  of  consular  rank^^^. 

The  orator  discussed  this  subject  of  refinement  in  language 
at  some  length  in  a  letter  to  Paetus^^^.  The  Stoics,  he  said, 
thought  it  was  always  best  to  use  words  which  might  be  taken 
literally,  but  he  defended  the  other  custom  of  referring  to 
obscene  matters  in  veiled  language,  and  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  many  of  his  contemporaries  agreed  with  him.  Quin- 
tilian  shows  how  this  indirect  mode  of  expression  led  to  condi- 
tions under  which  many  words  or  phrases  might  have  a  double 
meaning  and  so  suggest  obscenity  where  none  was  intended^''^. 
In  the  effort  thus  to  present  an  indelicacy  clothed  in  proper 
external  form,  a  writer  employed  among  other  means  that  of 

>■«  F.  15,  21,  5.  1"*  Att.  7,  IS**,  1. 

"1  F.  2,  3,  2;  7,  14,  2.  I'S  F.  9,  16,  7. 

1"  F.  7,  32,  1-2;  Att.  6,  1,  25;  8,  14,  3;  F.  7,  13,  2.      i'^  Att.  2,  1,  5. 

1"  de  Oratore  2,  235.  i"  F.  9,  22. 

i'8  Quint.  8,  3,  44-47.     Cf.  F.  Ritter:  Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  3,  pp.  569-580. 
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foreign  words  and  phrases.  Many  of  the  Greek  expressions  in 
Cicero's  letters  served  this  purpose,  such  as  medical  terms,  and 
the  names  of  diseases  and  physical  conditions,  which  he  used 
even  where  less  technical  names  were  available^^^. 

In  one  of  the  philosophical  dialogues  Varro  asks  the  indul- 
gence of  his  companions  for  his  use  of  Greek  in  their  dis- 
cussions where  Latin  could  not  supply  the  necessary  words. 
Upon  recieving  their  consent  he  replied :  "  You  are  very  kind, 
but  I  shall  endeavor  in  spite  of  your  permission  to  speak  in 
Latin  "^^'^.  It  was  not,  then,  at  all  times  and  places,  courteous 
to  use  a  foreign  language  in  conversation  with  one's  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  that  being  so,  how  may  we  account  for  the 
presence  of  so  much  Greek  in  Cicero's  letters,  aside  from  the 
references  to  indelicate  subjects?  It  can  mean,  of  course,  only 
one  thing:  that  the  writer  knew  of  his  correspondent's  ability 
to  use  the  language;  and  since  this  was  generally  true  of  cul- 
tured people  in  that  age,  it  need  not  indicate  an  offensive 
display  of  learning^^^  Because  of  uncertainty  in  the  delivery 
of  letters,  it  was  also  proper  to  use  a  language  unknown  to 
the  average  reader  as  a  means  of  securing  privacy  of  corre- 
spondence^^^. 

The  letters  convince  us  that  polite  correspondence  in  Cicero's 
age  made  free  use  of  exclamations  and  oaths,  corresponding 
perhaps  to  slang  phrases  such  as  would  scarcely  belong  to  a 
good  style  to-day.  One  of  the  most  common.  Me  Hercule, 
indicates  Httle  more  than  an  emphatic  "I  tell  you!"  or  "I 
should  say  "^^^,  while  Per  fortimas,  "In  the  name  of  For- 
tune "^^,  and  Me  dius  fidius,  "Upon  my  word  "^^^,  quite 
frequently  form  a  part  of  appeals  and  strong  assertions. 
Under  stress  of  deep  feeling  the  writer  invokes  the  gods  in 

>"  F.  14,  7,  1;  Ati.  10,  13,  1;  10,  18,  1;  13,  52,  1. 

J80  Acad.  1,  7,  25. 

1"  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  "Greek  in  Cicero's  Epistles,"  see  R.  B.  Steele, 
A.  J.  P.  vol.  21,  pp.  387  ff;  and  cf.  "Cicero  ad  Atticum",  by  Louise  Dodge, 
A.  J.  P.  vol.  22,  pp.  439  ff.;  also  Tyrrell,  Vol.  I,  pp.  66-68. 

>82  All.  2,  19,  5;  2,  20,  3.  '«<  F.  8,  16,  1 ;  14,  1,  5;  All.  3,  20,  1. 

J83  F.  1,  8,  2;  Alt.  4, 13, 1;  Fr.  2,  8,  1.     »86  p.  8,  13,  1;  Alt.  9,  12,  1. 
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Per  deos  ^^^,  Di  boni  ^^^  or  Di  immortales  ^^^,  all  of  which  are 
probably  equivalent  to  our  exclamation,  "Heavens!"  More 
in  the  nature  of  oaths  are  Moriar^^^,  Perearn^^^:  "May  I  die," 
and  Illi  di  irate  ^^^,  Di  hercide  istis  ^^^,  Illi  male  sit  ^®^,  or  Male 
faciant^^^,  meaning  "Confound  them!"  or  "Curse  them!" 
which  are  also  common. 

One  is  tempted  to  look  for  a  significance  in  the  Latin  use 
of  the  singular  nos  corresponding  to  pronominal  usage  in 
certain  modern  tongues,  but  although  it  undoubtedly  expresses 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  writer  not  identical  with  his  use 
of  ego,  it  seems  more  a  matter  of  personal  feeling  than  of 
etiquette^^^. 

C.   Confidence  in  Corkespondence 

Since  the  Romans  depended  so  largely  on  the  letters  of 
their  friends  for  news,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
there  was  less  regard  for  the  privacy  of  correspondence  than 
modern  etiquette  would  demand.  Although  many  of  the 
letters  exchanged  by  intimates,  such  as  Cicero  and  Atticus, 
were  confidential,  others  doubtless  passed  from  friend  to 
friend;  hence  the  special  mention  of  a  personal  message^^^. 
Cicero  expressed  no  surprise  or  displeasure  when  he  learned 
that  Caesar  had  made  public  his  private  communications^^^. 
When  Quintus  Cicero  wrote  abusively  of  his  brother  to  some 
acquaintances,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  show  the  letters  to 
other  people^^^,  and  finally  to  Cicero  himself.  Quite  fre- 
quently the  orator  enclosed  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had 
received,  when  he  wrote  to  Atticus^^^. 

"6  if,  8,  14,  4.  '"  Alt.  4,  7,  1. 

"7  Att.  6,  6, 4;  8, 16, 1.  i'^  Att.  16,  1,  1. 

188  F.  2,  7,  2;  Att.  8,  6,  3.  i"  Att.  15,  15,  1. 

189  A«.  9,  7^  3.  "^F.  11,  21,  1. 
"»  F.  8,  15,  2. 

195  On  the  "Singular  Use  of  Nos",  see  R.  S.  Conway,  Camb.  Phil.  Trans., 
vol.  5,  pp.  7  ff. 

196  Att.  4,  17,  1.  "8  Att.  11,  21,  1;  11,  22,  1. 

i"4«.  8,  2,  1;  8,  9,  1.  i99yl«.  8,  1,  1;  8,  6,  3;  8,  11,  6;  9,6,3. 
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More  surprising  than  this  freedom  with  one's  own  corre- 
spondence, is  the  Hberty  which  was  apparently  taken  with 
that  of  others.  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  appropriated 
a  letter  from  Cicero  to  her  son  which  arrived  in  his  absence-"", 
not,  however,  without  annoyance  to  the  writer.  But  the 
latter  once  admitted  to  Atticus  that  he  had  opened  and  read  a 
letter  from  Pilia  to  Quintus-"^  as  he  did  also  a  packet  from  his 
brother  which  he  suspected  of  containing  some  abuse  of  him- 
self. He  even  contemplated  preventing  its  delivery,  but  finally 
had  it  resealed  with  his  brother's  signet,  which  could  be 
obtained  from  the  latter's  wife-"-.  This  deception  would 
indicate  that  he  wished  to  conceal  a  breach  of  good  manners, 
if  not  morals,  and  elsewhere  Cicero  condemns  such  conduct^"^. 
Quintus'  son,  he  tells  us,  was  in  the  habit  of  opening  his  father's 
mail-"^,  and  so  his  uncle  did  not  trust  him  to  carry  a  confidential 
letter  about  himself  to  Atticus^"^. 

A  corresponding  lack  of  integrity  in  the  signature  of  letters 
seemed  not  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  as  it  was 
conceived  in  those  days.  Cicero  asked  Atticus  to  write  in  his 
name  to  whomever  he  thought  advisable  in  his  absence  from 
Rome^"^,  and  to  make  some  excuse  for  the  absence  of  his  seaP"^. 
Decimus  Brutus  likewise  entrusted  Plancus  to  write  letters 
over  his  signature^"^. 

200  Att.  15,  24.  205  Att.  16,  1,  6. 

201  AU.  5,  11,  7.  206  Att.  3,  15,  8;  11,  5,  3. 

202  4«.  11,  9,  2.  20' ^«.  11,  2,  4. 

203  PM.  2,  4,  7.  208  7?.  ii_  15^  1. 

20*  Att.  6,  3,  8. 


CHAPTER  V 


LITERARY  WORK 
A.  Personal  Dedications  and  Allusions 

The  etiquette  of  writing  concerns  itself  not  only  with 
letters,  but  also  with  more  formal  literary  work,  for  even  in 
such  productions  the  author's  attitude  toward  his  associates 
is  shown.  Roman  writers,  like  modern  ones,  used  to  dedicate 
a  book  to  some  friend  or  to  a  prominent  individual,  as  an 
expression  of  regard  or  courtesy^  Cicero's  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Topica  appeared  as  a  memorial  to  his  young 
favorite,  Trebatius-,  and  he  referred  to  his  published  speech 
for  Deiotarus  as  something  which  he  had  "written  as  a  little 
gift  to  an  old  friend,  though  not  in  my  best  style  "^.  One 
letter  preserves  for  us  the  dedication  of  his  "Academy"  to 
Varro,  the  great  scholar,  and  his  contemporary^.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  impropriety  in  asking  an  author  for 
this  compliment,  since  Cicero,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he 
sent  his  dedication  to  Varro,  reminded  him  of  his  promise  for 
a  like  courtesy^,  and  received  in  reply  what  he  considered  "an 
absurd  excuse"^.  It  was  in  response  to  Brutus'  own  request 
that  Cicero  thus  honored  him  in  the  De  Oratore,  though 
the  former  did  not  allow  the  compliment  to  restrain  his 
criticism  of  the  author's  style^.  Caelius  Rufus  also  suggested 
to  Cicero  that  he  publish  some  treatise  in  honor  of  their  friend- 
ship^. 

Other  devices  for  personal  allusions,  such  as  introducing 
one's  friends  as  speakers  in  a  philosophical  dialogue,  gave 

1  F.  3,  4,  1.  6  p-.  9^  8,  1. 

2  F.  7,  19.  « Att.  16,  12,  1;  cf.  Acad.  1,  1,  2. 

3  F.  9,  12,  1.  '  Att.  14,  20,  .3. 
*  F.  9,  8.  8  F.  8,  3,  3. 
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further  opportunity  to  compliment  them  publicly^.  When 
Varro  felt  slighted  because  he  had  not  been  represented  in 
Cicero's  published  work^°,  Atticus  suggested  that  he  "put 
him  in  somewhere  in  the  De  Re  Publica"^^. 

B.   Manuscripts  Submitted  to  Friends 

The  difficulty  and  slowness  of  publication  in  ancient  times 
were  responsible  for  a  much  more  general  circulation  of  an 
author's  manuscript  than  is  customary  to-day.  He  often 
sent  it  first  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  to  his  most  intimate  friend^-, 
who  passed  it  to  others^^,  or  returned  it  to  the  writer^^,  who 
would  then  give  it  to  various  friends  in  turn^\  Such  an 
introduction  of  a  new  book  sometimes  took  place  at  a  dinner 
party,  where  it  was  read  aloud  to  a  small  company^^.  The 
cultured  Atticus  made  his  home  in  Rome  a  center  for  such 
literary  gatherings'^,  at  which  this  fortunate  host  might 
present  to  his  guests  some  unpublished  writing  of  his  brilliant 
friend  Cicero,  who  in  return  expected  the  favor  of  an  especially 
good  reader  and  a  carefully  chosen  audience  to  insure  a  favor- 
able reception  for  his  book'^.  It  was  quite  important  for  a 
new  production  to  make  its  appearance  in  public  with  the 
stamp  of  some  prominent  man's  approval.  For  this  purpose 
a  writer  often  selected  a  learned  scholar  like  Varro,  or  such  a 
great  statesman  as  Caesar  to  read  his  manuscript''^. 

Aside  from  any  desire  to  compliment  a  friend,  unpublished 
material  was  sent  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  criticism  in  case 
of  intimacy'^.  Under  such  circumstances  it  constituted  a 
betrayal  of  confidence  to  allow  anyone  else  to  read  the  manu- 
script^. We  may  infer  that  Cicero  had  not  received  on  such 
terms  Hirtius'  work  on  Cato,  which  he  gave  out  for  publica- 

9  Alt.  13,  12,  3;  13,  14,  2.  i^  /?.  i,  9,  23. 

i^Atl.  13,  13,  1.  "4«.  16,  3,  1. 

11  Att.  4,  16,  2.  »'  Att.  16,  2,  6. 

12  Atl.  4,  5,  1.  "  Att.  13,  14,  2;  Fr.  2,  15,  5. 
"  F.  10,  32,  5.  "  F.  12,  12,  1;  Att.  5,  18,  1. 
"  F.  6,  7,  4;  Ait.  12,  4,  2.  "  F.  6,  5,  1;  Att.  2,  12,  3. 
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tion^^  Among  authors  we  notice  a  hesitancy  to  inquire  about 
writings  not  yet  made  public,  "  I  have  been  looking  forward 
a  long  time  to  your  book,"  said  Cicero  once  to  Varro,  "but  I 
have  not  made  bold  to  ask  for  it  "^^. 

C.   Presentation  Copies 

Upon  the  appearance  of  a  new  work,  its  writer  might  call 
attention  to  it,  or  express  his  regard  for  some  friend  by  sending 
him  a  "  presentation  copy  "^^.  Cicero  had  a  copy  of  his  "  Acad- 
emy" made  for  Varro  on  "large  and  handsome  sheets  of 
parchment",  as  a  special  distinction^^.  The  fortunate  owners 
of  these  first  copies  were  besieged  with  requests  to  lend  them 
or  to  share  their  first  reading'^. 

D.  Public  Recognition  of  Authors 

Cicero's  was  an  age  of  entire  freedom  in  the  realm  of  literary 
criticism,  so  that  a  frank  expression  of  opinion  in  public 
greeted  the  publication  of  a  new  book.  Aside  from  the  open 
attacks  of  partisans,  should  the  subject  be  one  of  current 
interest,  such  as  Cicero's  eulogy  of  Cato-^,  the  author  must  ex- 
pect the  criticism  of  scholarly  men  like  Varro,  whom  Cicero 
describes  by  the  Homeric  line: 

"Keen-eyed  for  faults,  to  blame  the  blameless  prone "^^. 
However,  the  orator,  though  himself  sensitive  to  public  opin- 
ion,^^  intimates  no  lack  of  courtesy  in  such  open  comment, 
which  must  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  Corni- 
ficius,  a  fellow-augur,  he  writes:  "Seizing  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity of  your  absence,  and  the  greater  freedom  it  gives  me, 
I  am  writing  with  more  than  usual  boldness  "-^.  He  quotes 
Nepos'  estimate  as  follows :  "  He  thinks  the  subjects  on  which 

21  Att.  12,  40,  1.  24  Att.  13,  25,  3. 

"Acad.  1,1,  3.  25^«.  12,  6,  2. 

23  F.  3,  9,  3;  cf.  Hor.  Epist.  1,  13,  2.      26  Att.  12,  4,  2. 

^''  Att.  13,  24,  2;  13,  25,  3.  dtims  avijp'  raxa  Kev  Kal  ava-lnov  aiTiowro.  Cf. 
Hor  Epist.  1,  4,  1. 

28  Fr.  3,  5,  and  6,  2.  29  /?.  12,  17,  2. 
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I  plume  myself  not  worth  reading  "^°,  Of  a  contemporary 
poet,  Sallustius,  he  said  to  Quintus:  "If  you  succeed  in  reading 
his  Empedoclea,  I  shall  regard  you  as  a  hero,  yet  scarcely 
human  "^^  Cicero  also  expressed  the  following  opinion  of 
Lucretius:  "His  poems  are  characterized  by  many  flashes  of 
genius,  but  are  very  technical  "^^. 

Perhaps  adverse  criticism  is  more  apt  to  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  than  the  favorable,  but  we  know  something  at 
least  of  complimentary  reference  to  Cicero's  work.  Of  the 
first  book  of  his  poems  Caesar  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
anything  better^^,  and  the  Dictator  also  rated  his  bo7is  mots 
so  high  as  to  wish  to  include  them  in  his  own  collections^. 
Caelius  Rufus  spoke  of  the  De  Re  Publica  as  in  "universal 
favor  "s^.  We  need  not  suppose,  moreover,  that  Atticus 
expressed  only  in  private  his  hearty  praise  of  Cicero's  literary 
success^^,  especially  since  he  was  recognized  as  a  worthy  critic 
in  the  world  of  letters^'^ 

30  Att.  16,  5,  5.  31  Fr.  2,  9  (11),  3. 

32  Fr.  2,  9  (11),  3.  "  Multis  luminibus  ingenii,  multae  tamen  artis." 

33  Fr.  2,  15  (16),  5.  36  ^ft^  i6,  3,  1. 
3*  F.  9,  16,  4.  37  ^t(_  16,  11,  3. 
35  F.  8,  1,  5. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PUBLIC  GATHERINGS 
A.   Etiquette  for  Speakers 

The  ambitious  citizen  of  the  Republic  usually  sought 
first  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  fellowmen  by  a  display  of 
his  oratorical  powers.  Hence  in  an  age  when  public  speaking 
formed  such  a  prominent  part  of  the  daily  life  of  men,  con- 
vention gave  rise  to  a  code  of  etiquette  to  be  observed  by  the 
orator  and  his  audience. 

To  the  consuls-elect  belonged  the  privilege  of  leading  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  senate^  while  non-official  members  took  part  in 

Order  and     ^^^  order  of  invitation  from  a  magistrate^,  who 

Privilege  in    addressed   each  one   in  such  form  as :    Die  M. 

the  Senate  '[yin  3^  Precedence  in  recognition  by  this  pre- 
siding officer  indicated  either  the  rank  of  the  senator  or  a 
special  compliment,  sometimes  both.  Cicero  was  called  to 
speak  first,  not  only  because  his  rank  of  ex-consul  warranted 
that  privilege,  but  because  the  magistrate  wished  to  designate 
him  as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  consulars^. 

The  public  orator  must  be  prepared  for  free  expression  of 

approval  or  the  contrary  from  his  audience.  Cato's  hearers 

once   showed   their   sympathy  with   his  attack 

Aud^nce  ^  ^^P^n  Pompey  by  their  "profound  silence"^;  but 

more  commonly  we  hear  of  approbation  expressed 

by  cheers^,  by  the  raising  of  hands^,  by  exclamations  of  praise^, 

such  as:  Bene  et  yraedare,  Belle  et  festive,  Non  potest  melius^, 

1  Att.  4,  3,  3;  Fr.  2,  1,  2.  « Att.  1,  14,  4. 

2  Att.  4,  2,  3;  4,  1,  6.  '  Acad.  2,  19,  63. 

^  Att.  7,  1,  4.  »Fr.  2,  1,  3;  2,  3,  6. 

^  Fr.  2,  1,  3.  9  de  Oral.  3,  26,  101. 

6F.  1,  5^  1.     Cf.  in  Cat.  1,  8,  21. 
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or  that  the  supporters  of  a  speaker  crossed  the  floor  to  stand 
or  sit  by  him^°,  or  crowded  uproariously  about  him  when  he 
ceased  talking^^  In  the  theatres,  too,  an  actor's  success  was 
measured  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  audience^^,  which 
Horace  describes  as  the  clapping  of  hands^^,  and  stamping  on 
the  floor^^. 

There  was  no  more  hesitation  in  showing  disapproval. 
Cicero  says  the  senators  once  laughed  at  his  discomfiture 
during  a  speech^^,  and  that  they  prevented  the  discussion  of 
certain  measures  by  their  groans^®.  They  finally  silenced 
Clodius,  after  he  had  harangued  the  senate  for  three  hours,  by 
drowning  his  voice  in  noise^^,  and  they  used  the  same  means 
to  force  the  adjournment  of  a  meeting^^.  At  the  trial  of  IVIilo 
before  the  comitia  tribida,  Pompey  persisted  in  delivering  his 
speech  in  spite  of  hostile  cries  and  personal  abuse,  but  Clodius, 
who  rose  to  reply,  was  silenced  and  pushed  off  the  ros^ra}^. 
The  tone  of  Cicero's  narrative  here  does  not  suggest  that  these 
experiences  were  extraordinary. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  such  expression  of  feeling  from  the  audi- 
ence when  we  consider  the  freedom  of  speech  before  Caesar's 
Dictatorship^",  and  especially  the  license  of  personal  allusion, 
even  in  senatorial  debate.     The  curia  witnessed 

ersona       niore  than  one  contest  between  such  bitter  ene- 
AUusion 

mies  as  Cicero  and  Clodius,  when  each  held  up  the 

other  to  public  ridicule  or  contempt-^  and  tried  to  outdo  his 

opponent  in  repartee,  depending  on  the  applause  of  his  audience 

to  decide  the  victory^^.     Cicero  says  that  in  a  debate  on  the 

state  of  the  republic  between  himself  and  Metellus,  the  latter 

"threatened   him   at   every   third   word"^^.     The   published 

orations  against  Piso  and  Vatinius,  and  the  second  Philippic 

1"  Fr.  2,  1,  3.  "  Alt.  4,  2,  4.     Cf.  Att.  1,  16,  10. 

»  Att.  1,  16,  4.  18  Fr.  2,  10,  1. 

12  Att.  4,  15,  6.  i«  Fr.  2,  3,  2. 

"  Hor.  Ep.  2,  1 ;  205.                                 ^o  F.  9,  16,  3. 

"  Hor.  Ara  Poet.  428  ff.  2'  Att.  2,  1,  5;  2,  7,  2. 

15  F.  5,  2,  2.  22  Att.  1,  16,  10. 

i«  Fr.  2,  7,  3.  23  p,  5^  2,  8. 
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well  illustrate  the  violent  personal  abuse  in  which  a  gentleman 
of  Cicero's  rank  might  indulge,  and  which,  as  Fowler  suggests, 
is  probably  a  part  of  the  traditional  Roman  tendency  to 
defamation  and  satire^^.  The  ancient  custom  of  levelling 
abuse  at  a  public  man,  from  the  superstitious  belief  that  evil 
could  thus  be  averted  from  him,  is  illustrated  in  the  soldiers' 
songs  at  triumphs-'',  and  may  have  been  partly  responsible  for 
such  freedom  of  criticism.  Cicero  himself  states  that  personal 
attacks  in  public  must  not  be  taken  too  literally-^. 

Free  license  in  the  use  of  wit  also  included  much  personal 
allusion  in  public.  Plutarch  says  that  Cicero  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  propriety  in  order  to  be  witty  and  popular-^,  and 
gives  examples  in  which  the  orator  resorted  to  rude  mention 
of  the  physical  deformity  of  Vatinius^^,  and  of  the  low  parent- 
age of  Marcus  Gellius,  "at  whose  loud  voice  he  did  not 
wonder,  since  he  came  from  the  class  of  public  criers"-^. 
But  Cicero  was  famous  for  facetiousness,  both  among  his 
contemporaries^^,  and  later^^  and  although  in  his  discussion  of 
the  proper  subjects  for  ridicule  he  excludes  wickedness  and 
misery^^,  in  practice  he  made  use  of  any  shortcoming  or  defect, 
either  moral  or  physical,  which  might  serve  his  purpose.  He 
at  least  therefore  won  his  reputation  in  spite  of,  if  not  because 
of,  his  rude  and  bitter  personal  attacks  in  public  speaking^^. 

B.   Popular  Demonstrations 

In  ancient  as  in  modern  Rome  the  inhabitants  lived  much  of 

their  life  on  the  streets  and  in  public  gatherings.     There  was 

always  a  crowd  in  evidence,  and  the  crowd  was  always  ready  to 

show  its  interest  in  what  went  on  about  it.    So  any 

e      ea  re  g^gggjjji^iy  ^f  people  afforded  a  fitting  occasion  to 

and  Games       .  *^         .         ,  .     „  .  •     i-    •  i      • 

display  partisanship  for  or  against  an  individual 

24  Fowler,  W:  Social  Life,  p.  107. 

25  Cf.  H.  A.  J.  Munro:  Criticisms  and  Elucidation  of  Catul.,  p.  75. 
2«  pro  Gael.  3,  6.  "  piut.  Cic.  27,  2. 

"  Piut.  Cic.  25,  1;  27,  1.  3"  F.  15,  21,  2-3. 

28  Piut.  Cic.  9,  2. 

"  Quint.  6,  3,  3-4.     Macr.  Sat.  2,  3,  1.     Cf.  Kelsey:  CI.  Jour.  vol.  3,  pp.  3  £f. 

32  de  Oratore  2,  ch.  58-59.  "  piut.  Cic.  7  and  26.     Verr.  2,  1,  121. 
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discovered  in  its  midst,  and  etiquette  put  no  restraint  on  such 
popular  demonstrations.  "  It  is  ever  the  way  with  a  populace, 
especially  here,"  said  Cicero,  "to  vent  their  freedom  without 
consideration,  upon  the  very  man  who  secured  it  for  them"^. 
The  voice  of  the  mob  made  itself  heard  in  hisses  and  catcalls 
at  the  games,  when  the  object  of  its  disfavor  appeared  among 
the  spectators'^,  or  it  evinced  its  hatred  for  Pompey  by  ap- 
plauding the  actor  who  gave  special  significance  and  emphasis 
to  the  line:  "By  our  misery  thou  art — Great."'®  Such 
playing  to  the  sentiment  of  the  audience  was  not  an  un- 
usual device  on  the  stage,  where  the  players  either  adapted 
or  improvised  their  lines  with  special  reference  to  some  con- 
temporary character.  They  once  turned  a  scene  from  the 
burning  of  Priam's  palace  into  such  an  effective  appeal  and 
defence  for  Cicero  that  it  amounted  to  a  public  demonstration 
for  him  in  the  theatre'^. 

Hortensius  had  the  exceptional  good  fortune  to  reach  old 
age  without  having  been  exposed  to  jeers  at  a  public  gathering; 
but  finally  he  made  himself  so  unpopular  in  the  acquittal  of 
Messala  that  his  first  subsequent  appearance  at  the  theatre 
was  the  occasion  for  a  wild  storm  of  abuse  from  the  spec- 
tators'^. During  Cicero's  consulship  the  praetor  Marcus  Otho, 
who  had  assigned  special  seats  for  the  knights  at  the  games, 
received  on  his  arrival  simultaneously  hisses  from  the  people, 
and  applause  from  those  who  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
his  favor'^.  Quite  as  plainly  did  the  multitude  express  its 
disapproval  by  an  ominous  silence  instead  of  the  expected 
cheers  when  a  bust  of  Caesar  was  carried  in  procession  at  the 
games  of  Apollo'*°. 

But  the  Roman  mob  was  equally  generous  in  its  attentions 
to  a  favorite.  A  man's  reception  in  the  theatre  was  an  index 
of  his  popularity^^ ;  for  a  prominent  citizen  found  his  seat 

^*  F.  11.  12,  2.  ^^  F.  8,  2,  1. 

35  Att.  1,  16,  11;  F.  8,  2.  1.  '«  Plut.  Cic.  13,  2. 

36  A«.  2,  19,  3.  ^"Att.  13,  44,  1. 
3'  pro  Sest.  120-123.     Cf.  Suet.  Jul.  84. 

<i  Att.  2,  18,  1;  2,  19,  3.     Plut.  Sert.  4,  4.     Cf.  Suet.  Vit.  Verg.  11. 
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amid  the  applause  of  those  already  assembled'*^  just  as  to-day 
in  Rome  the  stranger  at  the  opera  may  discover  many  a  dis- 
tinguished person  in  the  audience  by  noting  the  demonstra- 
tions upon  his  entrance.  To  a  Cicero  there  was  nothing 
offensive  in  the  outspoken  praise  of  some  one  in  the  crowd 
who  shouted:  "There  is  the  man  who  did  so  and  so  for  his 
city"^^.  The  famous  ex-consul  enjoyed,  too,  the  compliment 
from  the  Senate,  which  assembled  in  crowded  session  whenever 
it  was  known  that  he  would  be  present".  Even  this  dignified 
body  boisterously  demonstrated  its  approval  by  applauding 
the  mere  mention  of  a  favorite's  name"*^,  or  the  reading  of  a 
despatch  from  him^^;  and  when  the  motion  for  Marcellus' 
recall  was  presented,  they  rose  in  a  body  and  assumed  the 
attitude  of  suppliants  before  Caesar,  who  was  presiding^^. 

On  the  streets,  no  less  than  at  informal  gatherings,  the  dis- 
tinguished Roman  received  recognition.  Throngs  which  stood 
ever  waiting  for  some  diversion^^,  or  suddenly  appeared  when 

news   of  his   arrival   had   spread,   greeted   him 

Street  Crowds        ,  ,     ,  i        i        40 

as  he  passed  through  the  i^orum  or  eisewhere^^. 

When  Cicero  landed  at  Brundisium  he  found  the  citizens 

gathered  in  great  numbers  to  celebrate  his  return  from  exile^°, 

and  when  he  reached  Rome,  welcoming  throngs  covered  the 

steps  of  the  temples  and  other  buildings,  to  cheer  him  as  he 

passed^^     Even  at  the  little  town  of  Ulubrae,  which  Cicero 

once  visited  as  the  representative  of  its  patron,  Trebatius, 

the   inhabitants   who    assembled   to   honor   him    seemed    so 

numerous  as  to  suggest  that  the  frogs  of  the  surrounding 

marshes  had  joined  their  voices  to  the  babble^^.     Once  after 

the  announcement  of  Pompey's  recovery  from  a  serious  illness, 

in  all  the  cities  of  Italy  people  turned  out  in  processions  with 

«  Att.  4,  15, 6;  1, 16,  1.  «  Att.  2,  18,  1. 

«  F.  2,  10,  2.  «  pr,  2,  14  (15"),  2. 

**  F.  11,  6,  3.  50  Att.  4,  1,  4. 

«  Att.  4,  1,  6.  51  jitt.  4, 1,  4-5.    Cf .  in  Pison.  22,  51.    de  Domo  28,  76. 

«  F.  10,  16,  1.  62  p,  7^  18,  3. 

*~  F.  4,  4,  3. 
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festive  garlands,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods  in  thanks- 
giving^^. Mobs  sometimes  surrounded  the  home  of  a  magis- 
trate to  express  their  resentment  of  his  official  acts^**,  or 
of  a  general  to  celebrate  an  important  victory  which  he  had 
won^^. 

The  popular  citizen  of  Rome  in  Cicero's  age  received  more 
than  cheers  from  his  admirers  on  the  street.  They  also 
accompanied  him  as  he  went  about  the  city^^,  constituting 

^  , ,.  themselves   an  escort   to  attend   him  from   his 

Public  Escort  ,  ,_,,_,  .   __  , 

home  to  the  rorum"",  to  the  curia^%  or  to  the 

rostra^^.  The  train  followed  him  if  he  chanced  to  walk  alone 
at  any  time^°,  and  returned  with  him  to  his  house,  especially 
on  such  occasions  as  his  election  to,  or  retirement  from  officers 
or  after  some  notable  speech  or  other  achievement^-.  On  the 
evening  of  the  execution  of  the  Catilinarian  conspirators, 
Cicero's  escort  carried  many  torches  and  led  him  home  with 
great  applause^^.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  on  the  last  day  of 
Cato's  quaestorship  almost  the  whole  people  attended  him^^. 
A  candidate  for  public  election  depended  on  the  impressive- 
ness  of  his  escort  to  wan  votes  for  him^^,  while  the  comment 
on  a  man  in  public  disfavor  was  that  "he  slunk  into  his  house 
unattended  "^^.  A  similar  significance  appeared  in  the  fact 
that  Cato's  escort  to  his  home  was  larger  than  that  of  the 
praetors  whom  he  had  just  attacked  in  a  public  speech^^. 
Cicero  describes  the  personnel  of  such  a  following  as  neighbors, 
friends,  clients,  freedmen,  and  even  slaves,  who  were  welcomed 
to  swell  the  numbers^^,  and  Martial  tells  us  that  as  they  pro- 
ceeded part  of  them  cleared  the  way  and  part  followed  after^^. 

"  Plut.  Pomp.  57,  1-2.  62  Alt.  1,  16,  5. 

64  Att.  2,  21,  5.  6s  Plut.  Cic.  22;  3.     Cf.  Att.  1,  16,  5. 

"  Caes.  B.  C.  1,  53.  «<  Plut.  Cato  Min.  18,  3. 

66  Att.  4,  3,  3;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  1,  9,  18.  "  de  Pet.  Cons.  9,  36. 

"  Att.  2,l,5;de  Pet.  Cons.  9,  36.  «  Fr.  3,  2,  2. 

68  F.  10,  12,  2;  de  Sen.  18,  36.  "  Plut.  Cato  Min.  42,  4. 

69  ad  Brut.  1,  3,  2.  ss  de  Pet.  Cons.  5,  17. 
0"  Att.  2,  22,  3.  69  Mart.  3,  46,  8. 

61  Fr.  2,  7  (9),  2. 
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The  honor  of  public  escort  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  marriage  procession^". 

A  special  opportunity  for  the  courtesy  of  attendance  was 
afforded  by  the  departure  or  return  from  a  journey.  The 
popular  general  or  governor  when  he  started  for  his  province, 
passed  outside  the  gates  with  a  large  company  of  friends  and 
admirers^S  and  the  greater  the  display,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tinction^^.  Any  neglect  to  show  this  courtesy  to  a  friend  who 
might  be  leaving  Rome  gave  serious  offence^^.  When  a 
traveler  returned  from  a  long  journey,  not  only  did  a  procession 
assemble  outside  the  walls  to  escort  him  within  the  city^S 
but  many  friends  went  some  distance  to  meet  him^^  Hence 
he  made  his  return  to  Rome  by  the  route  which  might  be 
most  convenient  for  those  who  wished  to  join  this  retinue"^, 
and  he  sent  messengers  ahead  to  announce  his  arrival  in  time 
for  them  to  meet  him.  Clodius  therefore  boasted  of  his 
modesty  in  entering  the  city  at  night,  unannounced  and  un- 
attended, after  a  rapid  journey'^,  while  Cicero  was  eager  for 
his  son  to  return  to  Rome  with  Brutus,  in  order  to  share  the 
honors  of  the  latter's  reception^^.  Governors  or  generals 
sometimes  brought  back  from  their  provinces  deputations, 
ostensibly  to  present  some  matter  to  the  senate,  but  really  to 
add  to  the  display  of  their  entrance  into  the  city^^. 

The  question  of  rank  entered  into  the  etiquette  of  public 
escort.  Young  men  especially  attended  an  older  or  more 
prominent  one^°,  but  a  man  of  noble  birth  might  not  be  ex- 
pected to  show  this  courtesy  to  one  who  was  much  his  inferior^^ 
Both  Cicero  and  Caesar  accompanied  friends  outside  the  city 
when  they  were  starting  upon  a  journey^-,  and  men  of  all 

"o  Catull.  61,  121  ff.  "3  Att.  6,  3,  6. 

71  Att.  4,  13,  2.  "« F.  16,  11,  2;  Fr.  1,  2,  1. 

"F.  15,  17,3;  Hor.  Sat.  1,3,  137  ff. 

"  Att.  8,  16,  1;  9,  6,  2;  13,  7,  2;  13,  50,  3-5. 

'6  Att.  7,  5,  3.  8»  de  Pet.  Cons.  8,  33. 

"  Att.  2,  1,5.  81  F.  3,  7,  4-5. 
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"  F.  3,  8,  3. 
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ranks  went  to  meet  Caesar  when  he  entered  Rome^,  including 
Atticus^,  Varro,  and  Cicero^,  though  the  last  sought  some 
reasonable  excuse  for  absenting  himself^®.  His  mourning  for 
Tullia  would,  he  thought,  explain  also  his  absence  from  the 
procession  which  welcomed  Brutus^^. 

Moreover,  the  manner  of  attendance  implied  a  greater  or 
less  courtesy.  The  consul  Domitius  was  indignant  at  the 
publican  who  escorted  him  on  horseback^^  and  Cicero  men- 
tions with  special  pride  that  Brutus  came  to  meet  him  on  foot^^. 

A  more  formal  and  elaborate  development  of  the  public 
escort  was  the  triumph,  or  procession  which  accompanied  a 
victorious  general  upon  his  return  and  official  entry  into  the 
city  to  lay  down  his  imperium.  This,  the  high- 
est honor  which  the  state  had  to  bestow^°,  was  a 
privilege  awarded  only  by  decree  of  the  senate^^  for  distin- 
guished military  service;  but  the  compliment  ended  with 
granting  the  privilege  of  passing  in  gorgeous  procession  from 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Capitoline,  and  did  not  also  provide 
for  the  expense  of  the  adornment^-.  If  we  may  judge  from 
Cicero's  undisguised  eagerness^^  and  eff  orts^^  to  secure  a  triumph 
after  his  term  as  governor  of  Cilicia,  we  conclude  that  propriety 
allowed  the  solicitation  of  this  public  honor^%  and  that  the 
recipient  duly  acknowledged  indebtedness  to  those  who  assisted 
in  securing  it  for  him^^.  It  is  told  of  Lucullus'  famous 
triumph^^,  that  the  consuls  themselves  led  the  general's  chariot 
into  the  city^^,  and  that  Pompey's  attendance  w^as  so  great 
that  it  required  two  days  for  the  procession  to  pass^^. 

83  F.  9,  18,  1.  »'  Att.  12,  27,  3. 

»*Att.  8,  9,  2.  ^^Fr.  2,  11  (13),  2. 
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CONCLUSION 


In  the  foregoing  investigation  Roman  etiquette  of  the  age 
of  Cicero  has  been  presented  under  the  following  topics  : 

1.  Recognition  of  social  rank:  In  this  chapter  we  noted  the 
influence  of  birth,  official  position,  age,  occupation,  and  sex 
upon  the  proper  attitude  of  individuals  toward  one  another, 
as  illustrated  in  the  different  treatment  of  slaves,  freedmen, 
foreigners  and  officials,  and  by  the  respect  for  old  age,  the 
social  rating  of  occupations,  and  the  position  of  woman. 

2.  Social  functions  and  duties:  The  Romans  displayed  a 
certain  regard  for  dress  and  manners  as  determined  by  fashion; 
their  social  life  was  characterized  by  a  generous  hospitality  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  formalities  of  visits,  dinners,  and 
calls;  special  honors  were  accorded  to  invididuals  on  such 
occasions  as  birthday  celebrations,  betrothals,  weddings,  and 
funerals. 

3.  Compliments  and  favors:  We  have  abundant  evidence 
that  Cicero's  contemporaries  were  punctilious  in  the  use  of 
polite  language,  and  liberal  in  the  exchange  of  courtesies  and 
favors;  we  note  also  their  freedom  in  requesting  these  atten- 
tions. 

4.  Letter-writing:  A  study  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero 
illustrates  the  occasions  upon  which  letters  of  congratulation, 
apology,  thanks,  condolence,  and  introduction  were  written, 
as  well  as  the  correct  form  and  style  of  a  polite  letter. 

5.  Literary  ivork:  The  etiquette  of  authors  and  their  readers 
included  the  dedication  and  presentation  of  literar}'  work  to 
individuals,  and  allowed  great  freedom  of  personal  allusion 
and  criticism. 

6.  Public  gatherings:  Custom  made  definite  regulations  in 
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regard  to  the  order  and  privilege  of  speaking  in  the  senate, 
but  in  most  public  gatherings  there  was  great  license  in 
expression  on  the  part  of  a  speaker,  as  well  as  of  the  audience. 
Popular  demonstrations  of  opposition  or  favor  were  personal 
in  character,  and  frequently  took  the  form  of  jeers  or  applause 
at  the  theatre,  street  mobs,  or  public  escort. 
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